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T IS A GREAT PRIVILEGE to be invited to address the 
members of both Houses of Parliament in the Union of 
South Africa. It is a unique privilege to do so in 1960 

just half a century after the Parliament of the Union came to 
birth. I am most grateful to you all for giving me this op- 
portunity and I am especially grateful to your Prime Minister 
who invited me to visit this country and arranged for me to 
address you here today. My tour of Africa, parts of Africa, 
the first ever made by a British Prime Minister in office is now 
alas nearing its end burt it is fitting that it should culminate in 
the Union Parliament here in Cape Town, in this historic 
city so long Europe’s gateway to the Indian Ocean, and to 
the East in the Union. 


THE VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 

As in all the other countries that I have visited my stay has 
of course been all too short. I wish it had been possible for me 
to spend longer time here to see more of your beautiful 
country and to get to know more of your people, but in the 
past week I have travelled many hundreds of miles and met 
many people in all walks of life. I have been able to get at 
least some idea of the great beauty of your countryside with 
its farms and its forests, mountains and rivers, and the clear 
skies and wide horizons of the veldt. I have also seen some 
of your great and thriving cities, and I am most grateful to 
your Government for all the trouble they have taken in making 
the arrangements which have enabled me to see so much in 
so short a time. Some of the younger members of my staff 
have told me that it has been a heavy programme, but I can 
assure you that my wife and I have enjoyed every moment of 


it. Moreover we have been deeply moved by the warmth of 
our welcome. Wherever we have been, in town or in country, 
we have been received in a spirit of friendship and affection 
which has warmed our hearts, and we value this the more 
because we know it is an expression of your goodwill, not 
just to ourselves but to all the people of Britain. 

It is, as I have said, a special privilege for me to be here in 
1960 when you are celebrating what I might call the golden 
wedding of the Union. At such a time it is natural and right 
that you should pause to take stock of your position; to look 
back at what you have achieved; to look forward to what lies 
ahead. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

In the fifty years of their nationhood the people of South 
Africa have built a strong economy founded upon a healthy 
agriculture and thriving and resilient industries. During my 
visit I have been able to see something of your mining in- 
dustry, on which the prosperity of the country is so firmly 
based. I have seen your Iron and Steel Cot poration and visited 
your Council of Scientific and Industrial esearch at Pretoria. 
These two bodies, in their different ways, are symbols of a 
lively, forward looking and expanding economy. I have seen 
the great city of Durban, with its wonderful port, and the 
skyscrapers of Johannesburg, standing where seventy years 
ago there was nothing but the open veldt. I have seen, too, the 
fine cities of Pretoria and Bloemfontein. This afternoon I hope 
to see something of your wine-growing industry, which so far 
I have only admired as a consumer. 

No one could fail to be impressed with the immense 
material progress which has been achieved. That all this has 
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been accomplished in so short a time is a striking testimony 
to the skill, energy and initiative of your people. We in 
Britain are proud of the contribution we have made to this 
remarkable achievement. Much of it has been financed by 
British capital. According to the recent survey made by the 
Union Government nearly two-thirds of the oversea invest- 
ment outstanding in the Union at the end of 1956 was 
British. That is after two staggering wars which have bled our 
economy white. 
U. K—SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 

But that is net all. We have developed trade between us 
to Our common advantage, and our economies are now largely 
interdependent. You export to us raw materials, food, and of 
course gold. We in return send you consumer goods or capital 
equipment. We take a third of all your exports and we supply 
a third of all your imports. This broad traditional pattern of 
investment and trade has been maintained in spite of the 
changes brought by the development of our two economies, 
and it gives me great encouragement to reflect that the 
economies of both our countries, while expanding rapidly, 
have yet remained interdependent and capable of sustaining 
one another. If you travel round this country by train you 
will travel on South African rails made by Iscor. If you prefer 
to fly you can go in a British Viscount. Here is the true 
partnership, living proof of the interdependence between 
nations. 

Britain has always been your best customer and as your 
new industries develop we believe that we can be your best 
partners too. In addition to building this strong economy with- 
in your own borders, you have also played your part as an 
independent nation in the world. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD 

As a soldier in the first world war and as a Minister in 
Sir Winston Churchill’s Government in the second, I know 
personally the value of the contribution which your forces 
made to victory in the cause of freedom. I know something 
too of the inspiration which General Smuts brought to us in 
Britain in our darkest hours. Again in the Korean crisis you 
played your part. Thus in the testing times of war or 
aggression your statesmen and your soldiers have made their 
influence felt far beyond the African continent. 

In the period of reconstruction, when Dr. Malan was your 
Prime Minister, your resources greatly assisted the recovery 
of the sterling area. In the post-war world now, in the no less 
difficult tasks of peace, your leaders in industry, commerce 
and finance continue to be prominent in world affairs today. 
Your readiness to provide technical assistance to the less 
well developed parts of Africa is of immense help to the 
countries that receive it. It is also a source of strength to your 
friends in the Commonwealth and elsewhere in the western 
world. You are collaborating in the work of the Commission 
for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the Sahara, 
and now in the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Africa your Minister for External Affairs intends to visit 
Ghana later this year. All this proves your determination, as 
the most advanced industrial country of the continent, to 
play your part in the new Africa of today. 


CONCERN WITH AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

Sir, as I have travelied round the Union I have found 
everywhere, as I expected, a deep preoccupation with what is 
happening in the rest of the African continent. I understand 
and sympathize with your interest in these events, and your 
anxiety about them. Ever since the break up of the Roman 
Empire one of the constant facts of political life in Europe 
has been the emergence of independent nations. They have 
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come into existence over the centuries in different forms, with 
different kinds of Government, but all have been inspired by 
a deep, keen, feeling of nationalism which has grown as the 
nations have grown. 


WIND OF CHANGE IN AFRICA 

In the twentieth century and especially since the end of 
the war the processes which gave birth to the nation states 
of Europe have been repeated all over the world. We have 
seen the awakening of national consciousness in peoples who 
have for centuries lived in dependence upon some other power. 
Fifteen years ago this movement spread through Asia. Many 
countries there of different races and civilizations pressed 
their claim to an independent national life. Today the same 
thing is happening in Africa and the most striking of all the 
impressions I have formed since I left London a month ago 
is of the strength of this African national consciousness. In 
different places it takes different forms, but it is happening 
everywhere. The wind of change is blowing through this 
continent, and whether we like it or not this growth of 
national consciousness is a political fact. We must all accept 
it as a fact, and our national policies must take account of it. 

Of course you understand this better than anyone. You are 
sprung from Europe, the home of nationalism, and here in 
Africa you have yourselves created a new nation. Indeed in the 
history of our times yours will also be recorded as the first 
of the African nationalisms, and this tide of national conscious- 
ness which is now rising in Africa is a fact for which you 
and we and the other nations of the western world are ulti- 
mately responsible. For its causes are to be found in the 
achievements of western civilization, in the pushing forward 
of the frontiers of knowledge, in the applying of science, in 
the service of human needs, in the expanding of food produc- 
tion, in the speeding and multiplying the means of com- 
munication, and perhaps, above all more than anything else, 
the spread of education. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

As I have said, the growth of national consciousness in 
Africa is a political fact and we must accept it as such. That 
means, I would judge, that we must come to terms with it. I 
sincerely believe that if we cannot do so we may imperil the 
precarious balance between the East and the West on which 
the peace of the world depends. The world today is divided 
into three main groups. First there are what we call the 
Western Powers. You in South Africa and we in Britain belong 
to this group together with our friends and allies in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. In the United States of America 
and in Europe we call it the Free World. Secondly there are 
the Communists, Russia and her satellites in Europe and 
China whose population will rise by the end of the next ten 
years to the staggering total of 800,000,000. Thirdly there 
are those parts of the world whose people are at present un- 
committed either to Communism or to our Western ideas. 

In this context we think first of Asia and of Africa. As I 
see it the great issue in this second half of the twentieth 
century is whether the uncommitted peoples of Asia and 
Africa will swing to the East or to the West. Will they be 
drawn into the Communist camp? Or will the great experi- 
ments in self-government that are now being made in Asia 
and Africa, especially within the Commonwealth, prove so 
successful and by their example so compelling, that the balance 
will come down in favor of freedom and order and justice? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMONWEALTH MEMBERS 
FOR OWN POLICY 
The struggle is joined and it is a struggle for the minds 
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of men. What is now on trial is much more than our military 
strength or our diplomatic and administrative skill. It is our 
way of life. The uncommitted nations want to see before they 
choose. What can we show them to help them choose right? 
Each of the independent members of the Commonwealth 
must answer that question for itself. It is a basic principle of 
our modern Commonwealth that we respect each other's 
sovereignty in matters of internal policy. At the same time we 
must recognize that in this shrinking world in which we live 
today the internal policies of one nation may have effects 
outside it. We may sometimes be tempted to say to each other 
“Mind your own business,” but in these days I would myself 
expand the old saying so that it runs “Mind your own 
business but mind how it affects my business, too.” 

Let me be very frank with you, my friends. What Govern- 
ments and Parliaments in the United Kingdom have done 
since the war in according independence to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya and Ghana and what they will do for Nigeria 
and other countries now nearing independence, all this though 
we take full and sole responsibility for it, we do in the 
belief that it is the only way to establish the future of the 
Commonwealth and of the Free World on sound foundations. 
All this of course is also of deep and close concern to you for 
nothing we do in this small world can be done in a corner or 
remain hidden. What we do today in West, Central and East 
Africa becomes known tomorrow to everyone in the Union 
whatever his language, color or traditions. Let me assure you, 
in all friendliness, that we are well aware of this and that we 
have acted and will act with full knowledge of the responsi- 
bility we have to all our friends. Nevertheless I am sure you 
will agree that in our own areas of responsibility we must each 
do what we think right. What we think right derives from 
a long experience both of failure and success in the manage- 
ment of our own affairs. 


THE AIM AND BASES OF U. K. POLICY 


We have tried to learn and apply the lessons of both our 
judgment of right and wrong and our justice is rooted in the 
same soil as yours—in Christianity and in the rule of law as 
the basis of a free society. This experience of our own ex- 
plains why it has been our aim in the countries for which we 
have borne responsibility, not only to raise the material 
standards of living but to create a society which respects the 
rights of individuals, a society in which men are given 
the opportunity to grow to their full stature, and that must in 
our view include the opportunity to have an increasing share 
in political power and responsibility, a society in which indi- 
vidual merit and individual merit alone is the criterion for a 
man’s advancement, whether political or economic. 

Finally in countries inhabited by several different races it 
has been our aim to find means by which the community 
can become more of a community, and fellowship can be 
fostered between its various parts. This problem is by no 
means confined to Africa nor is it always a problem of a 
European minority. In Malaya, for instance, though there are 
Indian and European minorities, Malays and Chinese make up 
the great bulk of the population, and the Chinese are not much 
fewer in numbers than the Malays. Yet these two peoples 
must learn to live together in harmony and unity and the 
strength of Malaya as a nation will depend on the different 
contributions which the two races can make. 


U. K. PoLicy NONRACIAL 
The attitude of the United Kingdom towards this problem 
was clearly expressed by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, speaking at the United Nations General Assembly on 
the 17th September 1959. These were his words, “In those 
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territories where different races or tribes live side by side the 
task is to ensure that all the people may enjoy security and 
freedom and the chance to contribute as individuals to the 
progress and well being of these countries. We reject the idea 
of any inherent superiority of one race over another.” 

Our policy, therefore is nonracial. It offers a future in which 
Africans, Europeans, Asians, the peoples of the Pacific and 
others with whom we are concerned, will all play their full 
part as citizens in the countries where they live, and in which 
feelings of race will be submerged in loyalty to new nations. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SOUTH AFRICA 

I have thought you would wish me to state plainly and 
with full candour the policy for which we in Britain stand. It 
may well be that in trying to do our duty as we see it we 
shall sometimes make difficulties for you. If this proves to be 
so we shall regret it. But I know that even so you would not 
ask us to flinch from doing our duty. You too will do your 
duty as you see it. I am well aware of the peculiar nature of 
the problems with which you are faced here in the Union 
of South Africa. I know the differences between your situa- 
tion and that of most of the other states in Africa. You have 
here some three million people of European origin. This 
country is their home. It has been their home for many genera- 
tions. They have no other. 

The same is true of Europeans in Central and East Africa. 
In most other African states those who have come from 
Europe have come to work, to contribute their skills, perhaps 
to teach but not to make a home. 


POLICY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND THE U. K. 


The problems to which you as members of the Union 
Parliament have to address yourselves are very different from 
those which face the Parliament of countries with homogenous 
populations. There are complicated and baffling problems. 
It would be surprising if your interpretation of your duty did 
not sometimes produce very different results from ours in 
terms of Government policies and actions. 

As a fellow member of the Commonwealth it is our earnest 
desire to give South Africa our support and encouragement, but 
I hope you won't mind my saying frankly that there are 
some aspects of your policies which make it impossible for 
us to do this without being false to our own deep convictions 
about the political destinies of free men to which in our 
own territories we are trying to give effect. I think we ought 
as friends to face together, without seeking to apportion 
credit or blame, the fact that in the world of today this dif- 
ference of outlook lies between us. 


SCOTTISH CONNECTIONS WITH EUROPEAN POPULATION 

I said that I was speaking as a friend. I can also claim to 
be speaking as a relation, for we Scots can claim family con- 
nections with both the great European sections of your pop- 
ulation, not only with the English speaking people but with 
the Afrikaans speaking as well. This is a point which hardly 
needs emphasis in Cape Town where you can see every day the 
statue of the great Scotsman, Andrew Murray. His work in 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape and the work of his 
son in the Orange Free State was among Afrikaans speaking 
people. There has always been a very close connection be- 
tween the Church of Scotland and the Church of the Nether- 
lands. The Synod of Dort plays the same great part in the 
history of both. Many aspirants to the Ministry of Scotland, 
especially in the 17th and 18th centuries, went to pursue 
their theological studies in the Netherlands. Scotland can claim 
to have repaid the debt in South Africa. I am thinking par- 
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ticularly of the Scots in the Orange Free State. Not only the 
younger Andrew Murray, but also the Robertsons, the Frasers, 
the McDonalds, families which have been called the Free 
State clans who became burghers of the Old Free State and 
whose descendants still play their part there. 


THE UNITED STATES 


But though I count myself a Scot my mother was an 
American, and the United States provides a valuable illustra- 
tion of one of the main points which I have been trying to 
make in my remarks today. Its population like yours is a 
blend of many different strains and over the years most of 
those who have gone to North America have gone there in 
order to escape conditions in Europe which they found in- 
tolerable. The Pilgrim Fathers were fleeing from persecu- 
tion as Puritans and the Marylanders from persecution as 
Roman Catholics. Throughout the 19th century a stream of 
immigrants flowed across the Atlantic to escape from poverty 
in their home lands, and in the 20th century the United 
States have provided asylum for the victims of political op- 
pression, in Europe. 

Thus for the majority of its inhabitants America has been 
a place of refuge or place to which people went because they 
wanted to get away from Europe. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that for so many years a main objective of American states- 
men, supported by the American public, was to isolate them- 
selves from Europe and with their great material strength and 
the vast resources open to them this might have seemed an 
attractive and practicable course. Nevertheless in the two 
world wars of this century they have found themselves unable 
to stand aside. Twice their manpower in arms has streamed 
back across the Atlantic to shed its blood in those European 
struggles which their ancestors thought they would escape by 
emigrating to the New World, and when the second war was 
over they were forced to recognize that in the small world 
of today isolationism is out of date and offers no assurance of 
security. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 

The fact is ‘:at in this modern world no country, not even 
the greatest, can live for itself alone. Nearly 2000 years ago 
when the whole of the civilized world was comprised within 
the confines of the Roman Empire, St. Paul proclaimed one of 
the great truths of history—we are all members one of another. 
During this twentieth century that eternal truth has taken on 
a new arid exciting significance. It has always been impossible 
for the individual man to live in isolation from his fellows, 
in the home, the tribe, the village, or the city today it is im- 
possible for nations to live in isolation from one another. 
What Dr. John Donne said of individual men three hundred 
years ago is true today of my country, your country and all 
the countries of the world. “Any man’s death diminishes me 
because I am involved in Mankind; And therefore never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” All nations 
now are interdependent one upon another and this is generally 
realized throughout the western world. I hope in due course 
the countries of Communism will recognize it too. 

It was certainly with that thought in mind that I took the 
decision to visit Moscow about this time last year. Russia has 
been isolationist in her time and still has tendencies that 
way, but the fact remains that we must live in the same 
world with Russia and we must find a way of doing so. I 
believe that the initiative which we took last year has had some 
success, although grave difficulties may arise. Nevertheless I 
think nothing but good can come out of its extending contacts 
between individuals, contacts in trade and from the exchange 
of visitors. 
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BOYCOTT OF SOUTH AFRICAN GOODS 

I certainly do not believe in refusing to trade with people 
because you may happen to dislike the way they manage their 
internal affairs at home. Boycotts will never get you any- 
where, and may I say in parenthesis that I deprecate the at- 
tempts that are being made today in Britain to organize the 
consumer boycott of South African goods. It has never been the 
practice as far as I know of any Government of the United 
Kingdom of whatever complexion to undertake or support 
cainpaigns of this kind designed to influence the internal 
politics of another Commonwealth country, and my colleagues 
in the United Kingdom deplore this proposed boycott and 
regard it as undesirable from every point of view. It can only 
have serious effects on Commonwealth relations on trade and 
lead to the ultimate detriment of others than those against 
whom it is aimed. 


COMMONWEALTH INDEPENDENCE AND INTERDEPENDENCE 


I said I was speaking of the interdependence of nations. The 
members of the Commonwealth feel particularly strongly the 
value of interdependence. They are independent as any nation 
in this shrinking world can be, but they have voluntarily agreed 
to work together. They recognize that there may be and must 
be differences between them in their institutions, and their 
internal policies, and their membership does not imply the 
wish to express a judgment on these matters, or the need to 
impose a stifling uniformity. It is, I think, a help that there 
has never been question of any rigid constitution for the Com- 
monwealth. Perhaps this is because we have got on well 
enough in the United Kingdom without a written constitution 
and tend to look suspiciously at them. Whether that is so or 
not, it is quite clear that a rigid constitutional framework 
for the Commonwealth would not work. At the first of the 
stresses and strains which are inevitable in this period of 
history, cracks would appear in the framework and the whole 
structure would crumble. It is the flexibility of our Com- 
monwealth institutions which gives them their strength. 


DIFFERENCES SHOULD Not IMPAIR CO-OPERATION 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Honorable Ministers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I fear I have kept you a long time. I much welcome 
the opportunity to speak to this great audience. This carries 
such great responsibility. In conclusion may I say this. I have 
spoken frankly about the differences between our two countries 
in their approach to one of the great current problems with 
which each has to deal within its own sphere of responsibility. 
These differences are well-known. They are matters of public 
knowledge, indeed of public controversy, and I should have 
been less than honest if by remaining silent on them I had 
seemed to imply that they did not exist. But differences on one 
subject, important though it is, need not and should not 
impair our capacity to co-operate with one another in fur- 
thering the many practical interests which we share in com- 
mon. 

The independent members of the Commonwealth do not 
always agree on every subject. It is not a condition of their 
association that they should do so. On the contrary the 
strength of our Commonwealth lies largely in the fact that 
it is a free association of independent sovereign states, each 
responsible for ordering its own affairs but co-operating in the 
pursuit of common aims and purposes in world affairs. More- 
over these differences may be transitory. In time they may be 
resolved. Our duty is to see them in perspective against the 
background of our long association. Of this at any rate I am 
certain, those of us who by grace of the electorate are tem- 
porarily in charge of affairs in your country and in mine, we 
fleeting transient phantoms in the great stage of history, we 
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have no right to sweep aside on this account the friendship 
that exists berween our countries, for that is the legacy of 
history. It is not ours alone to deal with as we wish. To adapt a 
famous phrase, it belongs to those who are living, but it also 
belongs to those who are dead and to those who are yet un- 
born. We must face the differences, but let us try to see 
beyond them down the long vista of the future. 
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1 hope, indeed I am confident, that in another 50 years we 
shall look back on the differences that exist between us now 
as matters of historical interest, for as time passes and one 
generation yields to another, human problems change and 
fade. Let us remember these truths. Let us resolve to build 
not to destroy, and let us remember always that weakness comes 
from division, strength from unity. 


® e 
Aigerian Policy 
A FREE CHOICE OF DESTINY 
By GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE, President of France 


Delivered on Radio and Television, Paris, France, January 29, 1960 


F I HAVE put on my uniform today to address you on 
television, it is in order to show that it is General de 
Gaulle who speaks, as well as the Chief of State. In Al- 

geria, we are fighting against a rebellion which has lasted 
more than five years. France is valiantly continuing to exert the 
necessary efforts to put down that rebellion. 

But she wants to arrive at a peace that is peace; to do what 
has to be done so that the tragedy does not begin all over 
again; to act in such a way as not—when all is said and done— 
to lose Algeria, which would be a disaster for us and for the 
West. The world, a prey to vast crises and movements which 
are well known, is watching this struggle which disturbs it 
and in which the various opposing camps seek to take a 
hand. It is obvious that the unity, progress and prestige of the 
French people are at stake, and that the future of this people 
is blocked as long as the Algerian problem remains unsolved. 

Taking all this into consideration, I, in the name of France, 
made the following decision: the Algerians shall have free 
choice of their destiny. When, one way or another—through 
the conclusion of a cease-fire or through total defeat of the 
rebels—we shall have put an end to the fighting, when later, 
after a prolonged period of restored peace, the populations 
will have had a chance to understand what is at stake and, 
moreover, thanks to us, to achieve the necessary progress in 
the political, economic, social, educational and other fields— 
then, it will be the Algerians who will say what they want to 
be. This will not be dictated to them. For if their response 
were not really their response, then while for a time there 
might well be military victory, basically nothing would be 
settled. On the contrary, everything can be settled and, I 
believe, settled in France's favor, when the Algerians will have 
had an opportunity to make known their will in all freedom, 
dignity and security. In short, self-determination is the only 
policy that is worthy of France. It is the only possible out- 
come. It is the policy which has been defined by the President 
of the Republic, decided upon by the Government, approved 
by the Parliament and adopted by the French nation. 

Now then, there are two categories of people who do not 
want any part of this free choice. 

First, the rebel organization, which maintains that it will 
cease fire only if I negotiate with it beforehand, by special 
prerogative, on the political destiny of Algeria, which would 
be tantamount to building it up as the only valid representa- 
tive and to elevating it in advance to being the Government of 
the country. That I will not do. 

On the other hand, some persons of French descent demand 
that I renounce the idea of self-determination, that I say that 
everything has been done and that the fate of the Algerians has 
already been decided. That I will not do either. Self-determina- 





tion is the only means by which the Moslems can themselves 
cast out the demon of secession. As to the terms of this or 
that French solution, I mean to have them worked out at 
leisure, when peace has been restored. After which, I reserve 
the right to commit myself—when the right time comes—for 
whatever I shall consider good. You may be sure that I will 
do this thoroughly. 

It was then that, trying to force their pretended claims on 
the nation, on the State and on myself, certain people in 
Algiers started an insurrection; it was then that they fired on 
the forces of law and order and killed fine soldiers, and they 
are now rising up in arms against the authority of France. 
Aided in the beginning by the accommodating uncertainty of 
various military elements, and profiting from the fears and 
feverish passions stirred up by agitators, they have thus far 
obtaine’ the support of part of the European population; 
they have instigated a forced strike, the halting of transpor- 
tation and the closing of stores. Because of them, there is 
danger that a disruption of the national unity may occur, to the 
indignation of the French nation and in the very midst of the 
struggle being waged against the rebels. There is not a man 
with any common sense who does not see what the inevitable 
consequences would be if this dreadful secession carried the 
day. 

In face of the foul blow that has thus been struck against 
France, I speak first of all to the community of French 
descent in Algeria. This community has known me for many 
years. It has seen me many times in its midst, especially during 
the war, when its sons, in great numbers, were serving in the 
ranks of the Army of Liberation, or else when, following the 
upheaval of May 1958, I once again assumed leadership of 
France in order to rebuild the unity of Frenchmen on both 
shores of the Mediterranean. Whatever any agitators are trying 
to make this community believe, there are, between it and 
myself, very special ties that are very dear to me and very 
much alive. I know perfectly well what services this com- 
munity renders France through its century of toil in Algeria, 
what cruel trials it is undergoing, what moving sorrow it has 
for the victims it mourns. But I must speak to this community 
in plain and unmistakable words. 

Frenchmen of Algeria, how can you listen to the liars and 
the conspirators who tell you that in granting a free choice 
to the Algerians, France and de Gaulle want to abandon you, 
to pull out of Algeria and hand it over to the rebellion? Is it 
abandoning you, is it wanting to lose Algeria, to send there 
and maintain there an army of 500,000 men equipped with 
tremendous amounts of matériel; to consent to the sacrifice 
there of a good many of our children; to pay out there, this 
very year, civil and military expenditures amounting to a 
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thousand billion [old francs], to undertake there a tremendous 
program of development; to draw from the Sahara, with great 
difficulty and at great expense, oil and gas in order to bring 
them to the sea? 

How can you doubt that if, some day, the Moslems freely 
and formally decide that the Algeria of tomorrow must be 
closely united to France—how can you doubt that anything 
would bring greater joy to our country and to de Gaulle than 
to see them choose, between one solution or another, the one 
that would be the most French? How can you deny that all 
the work for the development of the Moslem populations, 
which was initiated eighteen months ago, and is now still 
being pursued and which, after pacification, will have to be 
expanded yet more—how can you deny that this work tends 
precisely to create new and manifold ties between France and 
the Algerians? Above all else, how can you fail to see that, in 
rising up against the State and against the nation, you are 
surely heading toward ruin and at the same time you are 
running the risk of causing France to lose Algeria at the 
very moment when the decline of the rebellion is becoming 
evident? I solemnly appeal to you to return to law and order. 

Next, I speak to the Army, which, thanks to its magnificent 
efforts, is in the process of winning the victory in Algeria; 
however, some of the elements of this Army might be tempted 
to think that this war is their war, not France’s war, and that 
they have a right to a policy which would not be France's 
policy. To all our soldiers I say: in your mission there is no 
room for any equivocation or interpretation. You must liqui- 
date the rebel force, which is seeking to drive France out of 
Algeria and to ‘mpose upon that land its dictatorship of want 
and sterility. At the same time that you are conducting the 
battle, you must contribute to the material and spiritual trans- 
formation of the Moslem populations so as to win their hearts 
and minds to France. When the time comes for the people to 
vote, it will be your responsibility to guarantee the complete 
freedom and sincerity of iits vote. 

Yes, that is your mission, as France gives it to you, and it 
is France that you serve. What would the French Army become 
but an anarchic and absurd conglomeration of military feudal- 
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isms, if it should happen that certain elements made their 
loyalty conditional? As you know, I have the supreme respon- 
sibility. It is I who bear the country’s destiny. I must therefore 
be obeyed by every French soldier. I believe that I shall be 
obeyed, because I know you, because I have a high regard for 
you, because I feel affection for you, because I have confidence 
in General Challe whom I have placed at your head, soldiers 
of Algeria, and finally, because I have need of you for France. 

This having been said, listen to me carefully. In the presence 
of the insurrection in Algiers and in the midst of the agita- 
tion—bordering on a paroxism—the Delegate General, 
M. Paul Delouvrier, who is France in Algeria, and the Com- 
mancler-in-Chief may, on their own responsibility, not have 
wanted to give the signal themselves for a pitched battle. But 
no soldier, under penalty of being guilty of a serious fault, 
may associate himself at any time, even passively, with the 
insurrection. In the last analysis, law and order must be re- 
established. The methods to be employed so that law and order 
will prevail may be of various sorts. But your duty is to bring 
this about. I have given, and am giving, this order. Finally, 
I speak to France. Well, my dear country, my old country, 
here we are together, once again, facing a harsh test. By 
virtue of the mandate that the people have given me and of 
the national legitimacy that I have embodied for twenty 
years, I ask all men and woraen to support me, no matter 
what happens. And while the guilty ones, who dream of being 
usurpers, take as a pretext the decision that I have made 
concerning Algeria, let it be known everywhere, let it be 
clearly understood, that I do not intend to go back on that 
decision. To yield on this point and under these conditions 
would be to destroy the trump cards that we still hold in 
Algeria, but it would also be to make the State bow before the 
outrage that is being inflicted on it and the threat that is aimed 
at it. Thus France would become but a poor broken toy 
adrift on the sea of hazards. 

Once again, I call upon all Frenchmen, wherever they may 
be, whoever they may be, to reunite themselves to France. 

Long live the Republic. 

Long live France, 


Venezuela’s Position vis-a-vis 
The United States 


VIEW INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SITUATION WITH MORE OBJECTIVITY AND LESS PASSION 
By SENATOR ARTURO USLAR PIETRI of Venezuela 


Delivered in the Venezuelan Senate, Caracas, Venezuela, January 15, 1960 
(Translation from Spanish ) 


S AN OUTGROWTH of a debate on an international 
treaty not of primary importance, a debate has arisen 
here in this chamber which I have seen coming for 

some time, which honestly I did not want to see joined be- 
cause I don’t think we are going to benefit much from its 
being joined sharply. But unfortunately it has been brought 
up here today and is going to require all of us here, in the 
light of conscience, personal dignity and loyalty to what one 
thinks and to what one believes to take our position fully and 
frankly and to state why we hold that position. The debate 
over the Inter-American Bank, in view of the fact that it is 
an international treaty, is simply reduced for Venezuela, to one 
alternative. We cannot modify a comma, we cannot add a 
word, for us it is a question simply of entering or not entering, 
of approving or rejecting, so that we either have to reject it 


as a whole or approve it as a whole because we cannot expect 
that the other 20 signatory nations which have come to an 
agreement, including the Venezuelan delegation which par- 
ticipated, can go back and meet again in order to consider some 
modifications which Venezuela might suggest. 

I am not fully informed of the nature of this Bank nor of 
its antecedents, as are possibly some of my colleagues here. 

But I do have sufficient information to say that this Bank 
did not come into being through the initiative of the United 
States, that this Bank was born out of Latin America’s interest 
that an instrument of this type should be created with the 
idea that it could help or facilitate a speedier economic devel- 
opment of the Latin American countries; that not only was it 
not an idea of the United States but that there was opposition 
from the American Government to the creation of this Bank. 
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Therefore, it is clearly unjust to say that in the creation of this 
Bank there was a maneuver of any type on the part of a 
cour.ry that had so little sympathy toward its creation as to 
limit itself purely and simply to accepting what had been 
proposed almost unanimously by the Spanish Americans. 

On the other hand, Senator Marquez posed a question which 
cannot but be important. What could Venezuela gain by being 
in this Bank? That is a question which is not easy to answer 
and which requires a thorough study for an answer. I fear, in 
principle, that Venezuela is going to be among the Spanish- 
American countries that will profit the least, precisely, be- 
cause of many circumstances, it is one of those with the greatest 
abundance of money, so that after the United States we are 
possibly going to be among those who are going to have to 
contribute most for the benefit of those who have less than 
we so that this inter-American institute may function. The 
fact is that we cannot measure the value or the disadvantage 
of an institution of this kind in the light of the present situa- 
tion and in the light of the current resources of that Bank. One 
must think that if that Bank is created and functions, in 
accordance with the ideas behind it, in the near future it 
could prove useful to us because unfortunately no one can 
guarantee us indefinitely this privileged position that we have 
enjoyed, thanks to many circumstances which have been and 
continue to be beyond our control. Therefore, I do not wish to 
enter a debate on the instrument itself, which has been sub- 
mitted for the approval of Congress or of this chamber, al- 
though I wish to point out that our position must be definite 
on this, acceptance or rejection, because there is not the least 
possibility of introducing any modification. But on the other 
hand and above all, this indeed I wanted to say and it is im- 
portant: Senator Marquez has brought up here a grave problem 
for all of us, a grave problem for all of us who are not militant 
Communists or Marxists; he has implied that we are men of 
bad faith, that we are up to a certain point accomplices in an 
international conspiracy, and that perhaps the only way to be 
a Venezuelan patriot is to be a Communist. 

I cannot accept to any extent at all such an implication; I 
cannot accept the fact that anyone, absolutely anyone may 
give me lessons in Venezuelan patriotism because my life, 
my work, my actions, my character, and my past guarantee me 
against the most remote suspicion that could cast a doubt or 
indicate weakness in my deepest sentiments toward my coun- 
try; nor am I able to believe that the only way to be a 
Venezuelan and that the only way to serve the interests of the 
country is to be a militant in the Communist Party. 

I am not going to attack the Communist Party here; the 
desire to attack or injure anyone is foreign to my character, and 
besides I wish to point out that the two representatives of the 
Communist Party we have in this chamber, Senator Marquez 
and Senator Faria, are individuals for whom I personally pro- 
fess great sympathy and respect because of their human 
qualities and because of their abilities so that it would be 
doubly difficult for me to attack them in a violent manner, 
but I do believe that at this time each and every one of us 
here has a duty to Venezuela and to the future, because it is 
possible that tomorrow we may be called cowards, or it may 
be said that we were timid, or we may be accused of not 
knowing how to take our stand at the time in which it was 
necessary to take it. I believe the moment has arrived in this 
debate for us to take that attitude. 

From the speech of Senator Marquez comes a very simple 
picture of the world which, because it is simple is now unac- 
ceptable. The world is divided into two great camps: one an 
angelic camp and the other a diabolical camp. The angelic 
camp is represented by the Soviet Union and the peoples who 
make up the Soviet bloc, and the diabolical camp is represented 
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by the Western world, embodied particularly in the United 
States of America. We might say, without offense, in good 
faith, that many militant Communists would be tempted to 
apply to the United States that old definition: “The preserice 
and the joining of all the ills without the mixture of any 
good whatsoever.” 

I don’t believe that this definition is just, I do not believe 
that the United States is a conspiracy of evil people, of crimi- 
nals, of exploiters, of men without conscience who have no 
other objective in mind than to enslave, exploit, retard or 
degrade the Spanish American countries or the countries of the 
world that are near them. If we turn to history, history gives 
the lie to this. The United States has been the greatest military 
power in the world; it has won decisively, by its participation, 
two of the greatest wars in history, and it may be said that it 
is the only country that has not made any colonial acquisition 
in the shadow of two victories of this magnitude, when in- 
numerable countries of much less military and economic poten- 
tial have converted immediately their military victories into 
territorial acquisitions. The United States is a country which 
was founded in the name of principles respected by all men. 
There principles are: liberty, respect for human dignity, repre- 
sentative government, reverence of the law, rejection of 
violence, acceptance of justice as a governing principle of re- 
lations between individuals and among nations; and we may 
say that with all of the failings that we might point to, the 
story of American international life is extraordinarily clean 
compared to any other great power of equal or similar magni- 
tude. It is a country respectful of all opinions, a country which 
has maintained a democratic government, unchanged even by 
a single episode of force. It is a country in which debate is 
respected. I am not speaking bookishly. I have lived in that 
country and I am acquainted with many of its social sectors; I 
have lived among businessmen and I have lived among univer- 
sity people; I have lived among people of the middle class and 
I have been in contact with American farmers and workers and 
they have something in common that impresses one in that 
country, and it is a high average level of good faith which 
makes itself evident, perhaps it comes from its Puritan inheri- 
tance; but if there is something that impresses the visitor in the 
United States it is the high general average level of morality by 
which the people believe and presume that the one they are 
dealing with is a person of good faith and they do not expect 
to be deceived nor to deceive anyone in their dealings. 

This does not mean that there are not some evil people 
there, this does not mean that there are no criminals there, 
this does not mean that the United States is a country of angels. 
It is a country which has produced evildoers, which has pro- 
duced criminals, which has produced aggressive and grasping 
men, but whose average moral and intellectual level is one of 
the highest and most respected in the world. That anti-Ameri- 


can prejudice that moves the words of Senator Marquez is , 


lamentable and painful because it reflects a sentiment which I 
have always been against by nature, and that is hate. Hate is 
not constructive, gentlemen. You cannot do anything with 
hate; hate blinds our eyes, it paralyzes our hands, it makes us 
incapable of seeing truth. If we men who are not Communists, 
who are not Marxists, and we certainly ate not, I wish to say 
it very clearly, not because of opportunism nor because of 
attachment to interests but because of great and well-founded 
ideological beliefs, we men who have this way of thinking, at 
least in my case, we are incapable of saying or inferring that 
the Soviet Union and the community of Socialist peoples of 
the world are a gang of criminals and of evildoers who are out 
to end human liberty and that all the Soviet policy represents 
is the suppression of the Hungarian revolution by means of 
tanks and machine guns. We would be incapable of saying 
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that and he who does so would not be assuming a construc- 
tive attitude nor would he be assuming an attitude which is 
conducive toward solving the great problems of the world. 

We have just had the first example of correction of that 
attitude, specifically, the recent visit which the chief of the 
Russian Government, Premier Khrushchev, just made to the 
United States. It was a good will visit; it was a visit of under- 
standing; it was a visit to break prejudices and to see how 
Americans live and how they react. On this point, precisely, 
there was an interview of extraordinary importance, that be- 
tween Premier Khrushchev and the American labor leaders 
in which they spoke and discussed freely their different ways 
of understanding the world. These men who faced him 
(Khrushchev) there were not slaves tied by their stomachs 
but perhaps the most independent and powerful labor-union 
leaders which there are in the world. And facing them was not 
a Cossack chieftain with a whip in his hand, master of slaves, 
but a man who embodies a doctrine, a philosophy, a concept of 
the world which today divides half of humanity. 

For this reason I say that it was difficult, at least for myself, 
and I think for the majority of you, by avoiding debate, to 
remain silent here and to accept being (labeled) the ac- 
complices of that nest of monsters called the United States 
in the business of destruction, of negation and of perdition 
of those hopes of progress for the Latin American peoples. 

This is unacceptable and, more than being unacceptable, 
is not true. This oversimplified concept which tends to make 
the United States the villain, which would have us accept 
nothing that comes from there, which—against historic reality, 
against what we have lived and seen—would have us think 
that all that comes from that people carries an evil incent and 
a destructive end, when in general we have seen them to be 
friends and to have been accessible; would be simply to see us 
condemned to live in error. 

I agree with Senator Marquez and share his way of thinking 
when he says that we should not continue invoking geographic 
fatalism. I agree if we had to do business with and reach an 
understanding with the Uniced States purely and simply be- 
cause we are located on the Caribbean Sea, that would be a 
sad situation, unworthy of freemen. I do not believe that 
geographic location constitutes more than one element among 
many which should decide our international policy, I believe, 
indeed, that the fact of being near to the United States indi- 
cates rightfully that our policy should direct itself toward 
extracting the greatest advantage possible from this situation 
with the least amount of stumbling or disadvantage to our- 
selves. 

This is the policy line that historical, geographic, and 
ideological circumstances impose upon us. It is in that manne: 
in which we should conceive that situation. We are not going 
to believe, gentlemen, that American businesses which come 
to Venezuela are philanthropic businesses; neither are the 
Soviet missions which are going to the peoples in Asia phil- 
anthropic businesses; they go in the service of a policy, they 
go in the service of some very clearly defined interests. And 
we, On our part, are not a philanthropic enterprise; we are at 
the service of clearly defined interests which are those of Vene- 
zuela. Then we are negotiating in the name of a concrete 
advantage for Venezuela for the progress of this country. To- 
ward (the U. S. business interests) we are naturally moved by 
legitimate interest of protection of our own interests and hard 
and reasonable arrangements are precisely those which take 
into account opposing interests. Good societies, good business 
deals, are not those in which one of the parties carries off all 
advantages and the other none; they are those in which a work- 
ing agreement is arrived at, in which the partners take away 
a benefit appropriate to their effort, which they consider 
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equitable with respect to those that other partners can take 
away. This is the mentality that we should hold in our nego- 
tiations. 

That passion which paints with the blackest of ink all initia- 
tive of the United States, that passion which probably stems 
from a deep conviction which moves Senator Marquez, and 
which, for that reason, I respect, although I see myself obliged 
to express my different and opposing point of view to that of 
his. That passion is not that which can take us toward Vene- 
zulean progress, nor even to an intelligent participation in the 
events of the world, nor would a passion that would have us 
think that the Soviet people and the peoples (which con- 
stitute a group) controlled by Russia bring us only evils 
and horrors and that all that comes from there is designed 
and marked by a sign of perversity bring us to an intelligent 
participation in the events of the world. These attitudes 
would cause one to consider the world’s history and inter- 
national policy in the light of the novels of the American 
West, where there is a villain who has all the faults and a 
hero who is happily married to the most beautiful girl on the 
range. 

History is more complex. International policy has very 
many more angles and human conditions, is much too varied to 
allow us in these times to think that the world is composed of 
nations of evildoers and of nations of angels. This same pas- 
sion has carried Senator Marquez to citing a series of cases 
which I am not in the slightest capacity able to reply to objec- 
tively, because it would be necessary to dedicate myself to 
studying one by one, the points that he cites and he has 
cited many. Nevertheless, let me briefly point out some of 
those points with the objective of calling his attention and the 
attention of all of you to precise consideration of those facts. 

Senator Marquez, in his desire to show that all we have done 
in contact with the United States has been bad for us, goes 
to the extreme of wanting to consider that American capital 
investments made in Venezuela have been less than the 
exportations of American capital than the outflow of Ameri- 
can capital. If this were so there would be no capital in 
Venezuela because, purely and simply, more would have gone 
out than entered and we would not be in a country which, 
with a thousand mistakes of every kind, has grown vertiginous- 
ly in the last 15 or 20 years, but in an uninhabited desert, in 
a tundra, in one of those situations of some of the most for- 
saken and impoverished populations in the heart of Africa. 
What happens is, possibly that Senator Marquez cites as invest- 
ments what are truly investments of capital made by the com- 
panies and cite as outflow of capital the petroleum exportation 
which goes out of Venezuela. Obviously, if petroleum is not 
exported from Venezuela, if the entire value of the petroleum 
were invested in the country, an ideal which is not attained in 
any part of the world, not even in a socialist country, possibly 
these figures would balance because the investment is always 
a fraction of the product and exportation is not capital but 
the product of exploitation. So then, obviously, the volume of 
petroleum exploitation m=st be much greater than the volume 
of capital investment just as the sales volume of a grocery 
store is always much greater than the grocer’s investment be- 
cause that which goes out is not capital, it is the course of the 
business, it is the product of the business, it is the active base 
from which the capital benefit is derived. 

The other point to which Senator Marquez alluded and to 
which I wish to refer briefly is aluminum. I am not basically 
familiar with the current situation of the business and there- 
fore I do not wish to refer concretely to it, but I was familiar 
with the general problem because this problem came up in 
Venezuela even in the period, now unfortunately remote, and 
I say that because of my age, not out of desire to participate 
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on the government again, in which I was part of the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela. It was always thought that there was a way 
in which Venezuela might go into the aluminum industry and 
it will enter this industry which is very important on a world- 
wide scale. Unfortunately, the existence of important deposits 
of bauxite within our territory has never been confirmed, 
unless it has been just recently. On the other hand, the Guiana 
colonies, especially the English colony, have bauxite deposits 
of extraordinary richness. Bauxite is a kind of earth which 
has very little value in itself, and in the manufacture of 
aluminum the important thing is not the bauxite, which is 
cheap, but the electricity to reduce the bauxite and convert it 
into aluminum. 

Presently the great aluminum producing enterprises ship 
bauxite in tankers from the Guianas to the United States and 
Canada. The American aluminum industry was developed 
without American bauxite, because there is none in the 
United States, when President Roosevelt undertook the great 
development project which is known by the name TVA, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, that great experiment in the 
integrated development of one of the most backward areas of 
the country, the Tennessee Valley area. There, thanks to this 
project, they obtained, among other things, the ex:remely 
cheap production of electric power. The determining factor 
in the production of aluminum is cheap electricity. Where 
there is cheap electricity there is aluminum, although it might 
be necessary to bring the bauxite from the other side of the 
world. So it was thought, beginning many years ago, in 
the Government of Venezuela that, since there is a strong 
potential for electric power in the highlands of Caroni, much 
closer to Guianan bauxite deposits than the electrical energy 
of the Tennessee Valley is, Venezuela could, by developing 
this electric power succeed in getting the bauxite of the 
Guianas, transformed into aluminum in Venezuela, producing 
employment and investment, and in having it exported from 
Venezuela in much more practical and easier way, in alum- 
inum sheets. This project, which is fundamentally a sound 
project, has been among those vague projects which have 
always been going the rounds of Venezuelan governments 
without ever having been capable of practical fulfillment. 
I have understood, because I am not profoundly familiar with 
the business, that what is now being proposed is precisely a 
business of this type, now that we have cheap electric power 
in the Caroni Falls, to bring bauxite from Guiana and get those 
big world aluminum producing firms, in place of producing 
aluminum in the Tennessee Valley or in Canada, to produce 
it in Ciudad Bolivar, to produce it in Peurto Oradz, with 
cheap Venezuela electric power, that will permit us to sell 
power in our plants there, to establish sources of work which 
is Our interest, and then to convert Venezuela into a source of 
aluminum exportation that in addition, incidentally, could 
give birth to some resulting industries which would utilize 
Venezuelan aluminum. 

And so, in general terms, we are not dealing with an 
abominable nor an absurd business, but on the contrary, a 
means of stopping the manufacture of aluminum in the 
Tennessee Valley, at least in part, in order to bring it to 
Venezuelan territory. 

Senator Marquez likewise said that in the constitution of 
this bank and in all of these enterprises which the United 
States adopts, there has always been a marked tendency to 
favor private capital. It is obvious; the United States is a 
capitalist country, gentlemen; the United States is not a 
socialist country. If this agreement were made in Russia 
very possibly there would be an article, some provision, 
through which these industries would not ever be allowed 
to become private property, because Russia is a socialist 
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country and it is interested in favoring socialism. 

The United States is a capitalist country, of private enter- 
prise, and it is interested in favoring this system which is 
the one that it has because American banks are private, 
American mines are private, the general American industrial 
and economic activity is private, and the participation of 
the American state in these activities is minimal, so that 
we should nor think that the United States, which has this for 
a system, and whose internal life is governed by that sys- 
tem, would have any interest in favoring an economic system 
which it considers different and alined against its own, at a 
time when it is going to invest money in the development of 
a financial institution for foreign countries. This is a simple, 
logical consequence of a factual situation which we cannot 
ignore. 

Likewise, we may not, then, talk capitalist disfigurement; 
it is mot capitalist disfigurement. In the eyes of Senator Mar- 
quez, everything which would favor private industry, every- 
thing which would favor the development of a private 
economy, must seem like capitalist disfigurement because 
Senator Marquez is a Socialist, just as, in the eyes of a 
man who believes in free enterprise, everything which might 
seem like state intervention will be considered Socialist dis- 
figurement of private enterprise. May we be sincere, gentle- 
men, and just as I understand perfectly and reasonably that 
Senator Marquez, who is a Socialist, would like to see 
state socialism extended to the entire world, in the rigid 
form which exists in the Soviet orbit, those of us who believe 
in this (private enterprise) formula also should have, for our 
part, the right to be believed in good faith, when we think 
that it is not committing a crime to favor private initiative 
and to suppose that there may be in one country many, varied, 
numerous, private enterprises which develop the economic 
life. 

Finally and to depart a little from the serious tone of these 
remarks I would like to make reference to another of 
Senator Marquez’ points. Senator Marquez said that the 
United States was opposed to the creation of this Bank, which 
appears certain it was the Latin American initiative to which 
the United States consented but not happily. Senator Mar- 
quez puts this in a sphere in hich only a dilemma remains. 
You see to what extremes passion can carry even a man of 
such a well-organized mind as Senator Marquez. If the United 
States had sponsored the Bank he would have been able to 
say that this was a way to enslave and submit these Latin 
American countries to vassalage; if the United States opposes 
the Bank it is possible to say it did so because it is a way 
to sabotage and put an end to an institution which was going 
to benefit the Latin American countries. And finally, if the 
United States accepts the Bank and joins it, as it has done, 
then it is possible to say they did it in order to be on the 
inside and be able to pervert it from inside and make it 
ineffectual. A little removed from the field of political debate, 
gentlemen, is the old story of the three men and the burro, 
who had no way of riding on the burro because if the old 
man rode it and left the two young ones, it would be said 
that the old man was hardhearted in leaving the two others 
to go on foot; if one of the young men rode and left the 
two others, equally it would be said that he was hardhearted 
if he left the old man to go on foot; if all three rode it 
would be said that the three were three monsters who had no 
consideration at all for the poor beast on which they had 
loaded the three humans. To these extremes this prejudice 
carries us. 

I believe, gentlemen, and this is what I would like to say, 
that we must focus on the political situation of Venezuela 
including the international political situation of Venezuela 
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with a little more objectivity and with a little less passion. 

I am not asking that Senator Marquez renounce his ideas 
because I know that he professes them in good faith and that 
it would be the same as asking the impossible. What I am 
asking him is the same that I am imposing on myself, that 
he look upon the United States and upon the international 
political situations of these countries with an objective and 
comprehensive view, with a desire to understand realities 
and not with a prejudice toward seeing crimes, monstros- 
ities, and nefarious conspiracies, in all the men and all the 
proposals that come from this country, and in all those who 
in this country are trying to find formulas so that our 
development may be benefited. 

We have before us a basic problem which is the problem 
of development of Venezuela. I do not say even economic 
development but the general development of the country. In 
this problem we count on three kinds of resources: our own 
resources, developed or undeveloped, and the resources we 
are able to obtain in various forms from outside. It is obvious 
that we cannot achieve our total development in reliance 
on our own resources because it would not only be almost 
impossible but it would be only possible perhaps at the 
price of the most frightful sacrifices for our people, at a cost 
of 10, 15 or 20 years of extreme misery and at the lowest 
level of existence, in order that we might then again slowly 
climb the ladder. This then brings us to another obvious 
conclusion. We must accelerate the economic and general 
development of Venezuela by a skillful, intelligent, and 
patriotic combination of what we have and of what we are 
able to obtain from others. This is what would be called 
taking into consideration the general circumstances within 
which we can establish the course of a policy. 

Among these neighbors, among these outsiders with whom 
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we can cooperate in our development, is the United States, 
not because they have made a Franciscan profession of faith 
and love, not because overnight they have considered them- 
selves bound by some sacred duty toward Venezuela that brings 
them to support us, to help us and to succor us without limit 
but because there are ways in which their interests coincide 
with ours. 

Let's call it by its name and not fool ourselves, our interests 
are ours and theirs are theirs. Ours is not philanthropy nor is 
theirs philanthropy. When we are asking for more money for 
our petroleum it is not philantropy that we are asking for, 
we are asking for money for Venezuela. And when they are 
asking more money from their petroleum participation it is 
not philantropy they are asking for. They are asking to make 
a better deal from their investments. And it is in the light 
of realistic consideration of these facts that a policy may 
emerge. When we confront our interests with theirs, we can 
reach as we have reached many times, the point of desired 
balance which is that point at which we draw advantages 
from their investments in our development and we obtain the 
most just, the most desirable and the most equitable par- 
ticipation in the development of our resources; and when we 
may have grown up in a world in which it is going to be 
more difficult to speak of self-sufficiency, or isolation, then we 
will be able, in the light of other circumstances, to establish 
another policy, because policy, gentlemen, is not made solely 
with doctrine nor with impulses nor with love nor with 
hate; policy is made with realties, with circumstances, with 
possibilities, with clear eyes open to realities and with an 
attainable goal, and upon this goal I believe we all agree. 
This goal cannot be other than the development, the progress 
and the grandeur of this country to which we have the honor 


to belong in blood and soul. 


The Last Best Hope Of Earth 


THE LINCOLN PLAN 


By CARL HAVERLIN, President, Broadcast Music, Inc., New Y ork City; Honorary Member, 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 


Delivered before the Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia in The Library of Congress, Washington D. C., January 21, 1960 


to say anything in public about Abraham Lincoln. The 

very real distress my acceptance of this invitation has 
caused me makes it likely that this will also be my Farewell 
Address about him. 

If one merely restates or reshapes that which has already 
been well said about him by others, it were far better that 
the others should speak for themselves—or have that well 
read which has been well written about him. So many men 
of ability, some of whom are in this room—Roy Basler, 
Lloyd Dunlap, David C. Mearns, C. Percy Powell, Ralph 
Newman and your president, Fred Schwengel, to name but 
six—have said so much about Mr. Lincoln and said it so 
well that a man of conscience must hesitate between poaching 
on their preserves or venturing to shoot upon his own and 
thus risk bringing down lesser game or none at all. 

Fully conscious of this though I was, the invitation came 
from one for whom I have such affection and respect that I 
was impelled to undertake that which I should not. So 
tonight I feel as though I had in a moment of regrettable 
audacity agreed to duplicate the feat of Blondin and cross 
Niagara on a tightrope bearing Mr. Lincoln on my back. 
Disturbed though I am for my own safety, I am more worried 
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about the well being of my passenger. After all his agreement 
to participate in this trick was neither requested nor secured. 

Here and now I find myself on the brink, and between me 
and the other bank stretches a tightrope of some twenty-odd 
minutes which I must cross. For Blondin’s pole I have this 
script. With it I hope to avoid the gulf of unconscious 
plagiarism on the one side and the abyss of a complete loss 
of memory on the other. 

Instead of the address that I will deliver tonight, I should 
have preferred to talk about collecting Lincolniana and to 
speak, with such modesty as a collector may summon up, 
about some rarities I have acquired recently, or to have told 
you that we might now fill in a few gaps in the great Lincoln 
Day by Day Books as a result of some meager gleanings of 
my own research. 

However, I was impelled to choose a more sober subject 
tonight because some of the things that are troubling the 
world are diametrically opposed to the philosophy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as I understand ict. 

He would have been outraged by the shocking outbreak 
of anti-Semitism and its attendant desecration of houses of 
worship and violations of the resting places of the dead; the 
continuing depressed status of millions of our fellow citizens 
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who are Negroes in all of the 50 states and the raising of 
religious issues in politics. These outward indications of 
intolerance are the ingredients of a veritable hell brew that 
we must not let reach a point of critical mass. If we in the 
United States and all good men everywhere will only adopt 
the 52-word plan I shall propose tonight, these midnight 
terrors will vanish. 

Too many, and I fear myself among them, presumed in the 
beginning that Hitler, that vicious little demon, and his 
dwarfish crew were but the outward indications of a mild 
case of German athlete’s foot. Too late we found them to be 
leprous and infectious. The world still bears the scars of their 
dreadful affliction. Whether the current acts of anti-racism 
that trouble me are the sporadic work of delinquents, juvenile 
or adult, or of a cunning centrally directed cell of vandals, 
is beside the point. We cannot afford to consider such out- 
breaks as only night-riding nits of know-nothingism that may 
be combed out at will from the beard of Uncle Sam. From 
past history we know they could be the forerunners of 
Armageddon. 

We and our allies are involved in a titanic struggle. It is of 
such . dimension and complexity as to baffle career diplomats 
and to defy complete understanding by the layman. It is, in 
essence, a contest of ideas waged between Communism and 
Democracy, with the announced ultimate prize the entire 
human race. 

It is inevitable that I am led back to Lincoln’s House 
Divided Speech, as so many have been before me, and to 
wonder whether a world so divided can continue to live half 
slave and half free. Ir is the contention of the free world 
that the world will nor fall, that it will not become entirely 
Communistic and that freedom will prevail. 

In this battle for sheer survival, the ideas of Abraham 
Lincoln and the power that has been generated by what he 
was, what he accomplished and what he stood for are, in my 
opinion, among the most potent weapons that the free world 
can wield. Since so many of the globe’s inhabitants being 
fought for by these mighty forces are have-nots, the figure 
of Abraham Lincoln gains added strength because of his own 
insignificant beginnings, and his life-long dedication to the 
dignity of man. Wherever one looks, whether at home or 
abroad, there are many examples of his imprint today, after 
all these years, upon men and women of all countries and in 
all walks of life. 

In 1958 World Brotherhood conducted an international 
essay contest, “What World Brotherhood Means to Me.” 
There were four winners—a young Mexican woman, a Bur- 
mese housewife, a captain in the Danish army and a police 
corporal from Ghana. The young people were brought to the 
United States to receive their awards. In Washington, in 
February, they were taken to the Lincoln Memorial. The 
Ghanian, 23 year old Assibi Abudu of Accra, walked up the 
steps and, turning his back on the text of the Gettysburg 
Address, recited it from memory, flawlessly, and with evident 
emotion. 

My own racial and national heritage is such that I believe, 
with Abraham Lincoln, that this Union of States which he 
fought to maintain and to restore, is indeed “the last best 
hope of earth.” Because of his race and his nationality, Mr. 
Abudu may very well look back across these many intervening 
years and think of Mr. Lincoln as the first great hope of 
Ghana. He will remember that the thrust of the Message to 
the Congress of December 1862 was directed at emancipation 
for the negro—graduated emancipation, it is true, and with 
a final deadline 37 years off in 1900—but Freedom neverthe- 
less. In all logic this young man from Ghana and his 
fellow-countrymen may attribute the recent creation of their 
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own new nation in considerable part to the extinction of 
slavery here. It is idle to speculate as to the details of World 
Freedom had the Civil War ended differently or had someone 
other than Lincoln been president or had he not been a man 
of such adamantine conviction and utter patience. But none, 
I think, will deny that the course of freedom would have been 
retarded had its flame been snuffed out here and that today we 
would have a different and less favorable national image 
abroad. How long freedom would have been delayed and the 
exact difference in the face our nation shows the world I must 
leave to those qualified in the nuance and complexities of 
historical extrapolation. 

But, for myself, I am sure that in the balances of men’s 
minds—whether they be men of Ghana and black, or men 
of India and brown, or men of China and, as they say, 
yellow, or whether pigmented like ourselves and thus in a 
world sense in the minority—the existence in our past of 
Abraham Lincoln and the body of people who supported him 
weighs in those balances more heavily in our national 
interest than we can realize. 

It would be wrong of me to attempt further development of 
such a point beyond the obvious. Men like Gerald McMurtry, 
Paul Angle, Justin Turner, all Lincoln schoiars of note, have 
made recent journeys abroad and can and will, I am sure, speak 
more authoritatively in this regard. But so that you might 
not think that I have emptily conjured up this concept of 
Mr. Lincoln as a substantial bulwark of our national defense, 
I asked for some telegrams from the travelers: 


Gerald McMurtry—The people of southeastern Asia 
know Abraham Lincoln because of his Gettysburg 
Address. The “Government ‘of, ‘by, and ‘for the 
people’” is a ringing challenge to them today. Asia 
still looks to America as “the last best hope of tarth,” 
and Lincoln is the most salable product any nation has 
to offer in the great world struggle to capture the minds 
of men. 

Paul M. Angle—The democratic government which 
Japan now enjoys is not deeply rooted in the nation’s 
tradition. Many Japanese recognize the need to know 
more about democracy, and believe that they can best 
meet this need through the study of Lincoln's life. Thus 
his example is a significant force in the new Japan. 

Justin G. Turner—Foreign travel enables one to 
appreciate the world influence of Lincoln. To the 
illiterate and downtrodden masses of Nerth Africa, 
Lincoln represents a hope for a better future. In Israel, 
where Lincoln's ideals are cherished, lectures will be 
presented by American scholars and historians. In Eng- 
land, reverence for Lincoln has been a factor in adding 
American History courses to the college curriculum. 
Lincoln continues to increase in world stature as a 
symbol of freedom to those peoples whose economic 
and educational standards must be improved if we are 
to enjoy peace and security. 

I should perhaps tell you that Mr. Abudu is now a student 
at Hampton Institute. After I had written about him that which 
I have read to you tonight, I had some qualms in ascribing 
tu him those thoughts and convictions. I will also admit to a 
certain uneasiness because of the impulses and assumptions I 
have attached to Mr. Lincoln tonight. I can only say that I 
have arrived at these after serious and careful deliberation 
and that on sober reflection they do not outrage any facts I 
know about him. I could not ask Mr. Lincoln if I had dealt 
fairly with him. But I could and did telephone to Mr. 
Abudu. I was pleased to learn that I had not strayed too far 
from his opinions about Lincoln. Further, I was delighted to 
have him tell me that although there was no formal instruction 
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in Ghana about the specific contribution of Lincoln to their 
nationality, it was, as he phrased it, nevertheless a more or 
less universal concept there. 

If without academic direction this is true in Ghana, I 
think I take not too great a leap to assume that elsewhere 
in the world the good that Lincoln did ‘ives on and that he 
thus serves us still. 

He served us well on the 12th of February of last year 
when dignitaries from many nations went to Springfield, 
Illinois, to attend the dinner given by the Illinois Lincoln 
Sequicentennial Commission. I would like to read a telegram 
from Clyde Walton, Illinois State Historian: 

Twenty-one foreign countries including ten ambas- 
sadors represented at February 12 Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Dinner at Springfield. Principal speaker Mayor 
Willy Brandt of West Berlin. Other speakers, Ambas- 
sadors Sir Harold Caccia, Great Britain; Herve Alphand, 
France; Ernest Bonhomme, Haiti. 

And by the way, representatives of 67 nations, including Iron 
Curtain countries, were on the floor of the House at the Joint 
Session of Congress February 11 when Mr. Sandburg delivered 
his notable address. 

Although no Iron Curtain nation was represented at the 
Springfield dinner, when Mr. Khrushchev came to the United 
States, he paid his tribute to Abraham Lincoln, and further 
Soviet interest is apparent in the publication of Lincoln's 
speeches in Russian. 

Most of us remember the dramatic confrontation of Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Lincoln at the Lincoln Memorial that 
was suggested to the White House by Congressman Schwengel 
and which was recorded by Life Magazine in an unforgettable 
photograph. Who of us can evaluate, fully, the effect that long 
look of consideration had upon the mind of the chief of 
state of a great nation with a polarity the reverse of ours, 
with objectives antagonistic to ours and whose physical 
challenge to our continued existence absorbs more than half 
of our national budget and occupies not only owr waking 
moments but those of the world at large? 

He stared at the heroic statue without speaking for some 
time. He did not or would not hear the photographers who 
pleaded with him to turn around, according to eye-witness 
reports. Then he asked for translations of the graven utterances 
around him. It is unavoidable to presume that some of the 
personal greatness of Lincoln and his words and deeds were 
there and then added to the sum total of the image of this 
country that Khrushchev was building for himself. 

Elsewhere our visitor saw examples of our enormous 
physical strength and our great economic well-being. At the 
Memorial he saw majestic evidence of our recognition of the 
emotional and spiritual qualities of the man who gave freedom 
a new birth and who pleaded in the closing days of a great 
domestic war not only for a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, but with all nations. 

It would be as abhorrent to me, as it would be to you, to 
suggest that Lincoln foresaw these troubled times in any 
mystic sense of prescience. But I will propose to you that had 
he, by any means, had such foresight he could not have con- 
ducted the affairs of his office more accurately, nor spoken more 
purposefully for our present good. Again and again he 
related, with brilliance, our domestic problems to the inter- 
national scene. Time after time he directed our foreign 
relations, or exerted a restraining influence on others involved 
in them, in such a way as to earn our plaudits for his wisdom 
and foresight. 

Consider the full closing paragraph of his message to the 
Congress in 1862. All too many remember it only for the 
literary excellence or emotional content of a few phrases: 
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“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
Congress and this administration, will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal significance, or insig- 
nificance, can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for the 
Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We 
know how to save the Union. The world knows we do 
know how to save it.” 


This audience needs no assurance that he did not invoke the 
world in the manner of the head of a household ashamedly 
warning that the neighbors would hear of the family quarrel. 
Rather, I think, as I assume you do, he said “world” for a 
far more noble purpose. He knew that in his household was 
a plague of a most virulent kind and that its germs were 
blowing abroad. He believed that if the plague could be con- 
tained, curbed and eventually cured at home, then the plague 
of slavery, throughout the world, in all its manifestations— 
whether the bondage of men’s bodies or their minds—would 
be replaced by Freedom. 

Certainly the rest of the paragraph needs no further gloss 
of mine to prove that he spoke not only for that day and to 
a narrow and insular purpose, but for all men, everywhere to 
hear, and for all time to come. 


“We—even we here, hold the power and bear the 
responsibility. In giving freedom to the slave, we assure 
freedom to the free—honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; 
this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, 
just—a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless.” 


I need do no more than remind you that Lincoln's concern 
with liberty and the world as a whole and of our place in it 
was of long standing. You may trace it through much of his 
life. In the fifth debate with Douglas at Galesburg, he quotes 
Henry Clay to the effect that “Those who would repress all 
tendencies to liberty . . . must blot out the moral lights 
around us—they must penetrate the human soul and eradicate 
the light of reason and the love of liberty.” In the Gettysburg 
Address he again casts his vision beyond the battlefield, past 
our continental limits to the farthest shores—it was the 
world, he thought, that would not remember. In considering 
his unwavering determination to accomplish his ends and 
the incredible patience and courage he displayed, I have some- 
times thought that his awareness of the importance to man- 
kind as a whole of what he was about might have been an 
unknown and secret emotional anchor to the windward. 

While I do not mean to suggest that patriotism alone would 
not have sustained him, it is, I believe, admissible to think 
that the more universal view I ascribe to him was in some 
ways, at least, an added buttress to his adversities. That he 
did not delineate a definitive belief in the Brotherhood and 
Parliament of Man is understandable when we consider the 
strong nationalistic currents that were flowing then. Indeed 
they still flow, and strongly. But in our generation most of 
us have been forced to accept the concept of one world as 
a concomitant to the one common fate that threatens its ex- 
tinction. Most of us are really concerned now, and not wholly 
for selfish reasons, with the problems and the well being of 
men, women and children everywhere. Some of owr attitude, 
if not of the world as a whole, must be traced to Lincoln’s 
general benevolence—for just as a man is, in great degree, the 
sum total of his progenitors, so a people is molded by its past. 

In these difficult times when, as Omar said, a hair perhaps 
divides the false and true and a split second may decide the 
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fate of mankind, this all-pervading aura of Abraham Lincoln 
may hold, or may yet tip, the scales in our favor. 

Many of us keep casting constant trial balances in regard to 
the Russians. We give them debit marks for the things they do 
that displease us or frighten us, but automatically add credit 
marks for the things about them that we look upon with favor. 
Instinctively I find myself trying to balance Mr. Khrushchev’s 
barks and scowls and threats with memories of Russian music 
that I have heard and loved; I shudder at the cruelty of his 
slave labor and automatically try to redress with memories 
of the plays of Andryev or Chekhov. I think I know the truth 
about Communism and I take it to be a real threat to all that 
I hold dear. The reason I think I know the truth about it is 
that I live in a free country and I have a mind as free as I 
myself wish it to be. Newspapers, radio, television, books, 
magazines, the reports of the Secretary of State and other 
Cabinet officers, the Presidential press conference, and the 
give and take of Congressional debate make it possible for me 
to know the truth if I choose to read and listen and inform 
myself—and, from among the varying shades of opinion and 
emphasis available to a free man, to make up my mind for 
myself. 

Russia is eager to export its composers, ballets and artists 
so that we will think better of them than their stern political 
visage alone would let us think. Believing, in turn, that they 
do not allow their people to know the full truth about us, we 
are equally eager that our composers and artists should go there 
to offset the unfavorable propaganda they give our system. 

In this continuing and seemingly endless war being fought 
in the main so far, due to the mercy of Providence, only in 
the minds of men and for the domination of the minds of 
men, it is my firm conviction that the living memory of 
Lincoln has played a powerful role. 

I want to thank all those who, in the sesquicentennial year 
which will close on February 12, have labored so assiduously 
not only to memorialize Abraham Lincoln here, but to send 
his image abroad refreshed and revitalized by the attention 
his own people have given him. Only the completely chau- 
vinistic would deny that if Lincoln were alive today, he would 
amplify his message of 1862 and term all nations in all 
continents as the last best hope of earth—if they but sub- 
scribed to one simple doctrine—perhaps the fairest ever 
penned—Freedom and Liberty for All. 

In 1948 our American contribution toward world peace— 
the Marshall Plan—electrified the world. In signing it on 
April 3 of that year, President Truman said, “This is the 
answer to the challenge facing the free world.” In Washington 
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on that very same day, General Eisenhower, in praising the 
Marshall Plan before the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
said: “The United States cannot live as an island of democracy 
surrounded by a sea of dictatorship.” 

I suggest that in 1960 we announce a new American plan 
—The Lincoln Plan. The plan itself, in the words of Mr. 
Lincoln, would be that all mankind and all nations should 
conduct themselves “with malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right,” to “strive on to finish the work we are in; . . . to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting peace, 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

It is my suggestion to the Congress and to the People, Yes, 
to use Carl Sandburg’s immortal phrase, that although the 
money we vote and supply for the plans and projects of nations 
around the globe is highly meritorious and, needless to say, 
should be continued, the addition of The Lincoln Plan would 
round out the circle. Any nation of wealth can finance the 
Aswan Dam, but only we can export in unlimited supply the 
great good will, the common sense, the dedication to his 
fellow man, the superb sense of justice, the quality of mercy 
and the universal understanding of Abraham Lincoln. 

In a letter dated February 14, 1860, explaining a paragraph 
in the House Divided speech which had been challenged, he 
wrote: “That is the whole paragraph; and it puzzles me to 
make my meaning plainer. Look over it carefully, and con- 
clude I meant all I said and did not mean anything I did not 
say, and you will have my meaning.” 

Lincoln was assuring his correspondents, and those of us 
who will hear him, that he thought before he spoke or wrote. 
To him his words were weapons in his battles for the Union, 
before and after ths outbreak of the war. He thought with the 
exquisite precision of a great advocate. 

We, the people of the United States, and our leaders and 
the leaders of all nations on both sides of the Curtain and all 
people in all countries must, to the best of our ability, think 
and speak with the precision of am advocate; because in 
Lincoln’s own words again, “In times like the present, men 
should utter nothing for which they would not willingly be 
responsible through time and in eternity . . . The dogmas 
of the quiet past, are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise—with 
the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew, and 
act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” And if Lincoln were alive today, I am sure 
he would highly approve the addition of three more words— 
“and the world.” 


The Right to Vote 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND NATION 
By WILLIAM P. ROGERS, Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, February 8, 1960 


Club of Detroit. Because of the calibre of your member- 
ship and the energy of your officers your organization 
is an outstanding national forum. 

You symbolize the growing awareness of all thoughtful 
Americans that the people of our nation must be interested 
not only in the problems that immediately affect them or 
in matters that touch their daily lives. Their interest must 
also extend to all national and international problems. The 
harm to our national standing and prestige as a result of the 
brutal lynching of Mack Charles Parker in Mississippi is of 
as much concern to us as anything which might happen in our 
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own home towns or our own state. What happens in some 
remote province in India tomorrow may change the entire 
course of our lives. Never before in the history of our 
nation has it been so important that we have an awareness 
that we live in a world community and that we put aside 
personal prejudices and look beyond our immediate self- 
interests. Because this forum recognizes that fact, I want to 
discuss with you a national problem of considerable mag- 
nitude that has been largely brushed under the rug for more 
than 80 years. 

We are beginning a new decade in America with pride 
in our democratic way of life. This fall we will go to the 
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polls to elect our state and national leaders. Many thousands 
of American citizens, however, who are fully qualified under 
our laws to take part in that process will be denied that 
right because of their color. This is a serious matter and 
it concerns every person in our country whether he be 
Negro or white. 

It is basic in a free society that the individual shall not 
only be free from oppression, but that he shall enjoy, in full 
measure, the means of self-expression. A fundamental method 
of expression depends upon the right to choose his repre- 
sentatives. Governments, as stated by the men who declared 
this nation’s independence, derive “their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Voting is the principal means 
by which the will and the consent of the governed may be 
manifested. Its practical bite is sharp. Those who vote have 
leverage. Thus, it is axiomatic that when minority 
groups exercise their franchise effectively, they realize, in 
greater measure, other fundamental protections and freedoms. 

The right to vote free from invidious discrimination has 
been part of our constitutional fabric for 90 years. The 
15th Amendment states unequivocally: 


“The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

Despite this mandate, which falls equally on state and 
nation, we must acknowledge with candor that after almost a 
century this constitutionally protected right has remained 
largely unfulfilled in a few areas of our country for many of 
the citizens who were intended to be its principal beneficiaries. 

What are some of the particulars of this contradiction 
between our principles and our practices? 

In ten of our states, as a recent report of the Commission 
on Civil Rights discloses, only about 25 per cent of the 
Negroes of voting age are registered as contrasted with 
60 per cent of the white population of voting age. In five of 
these states there were fifteen counties in which not one 
Negro of voting age was registered despite the fact that 
these citizens comprised more than 50 per cent of the 
population in each county. Similarly, there were more than 
100 counties in which fewer than 5 per cent of the Negroes of 
voting age were registered. And, in not one of these ten 
states did Negroes comprise more than 14 per cent of the 
enfranchised population. 

First, I think it may be helpful to analyze the problem 
briefly in terms of the respective responsibilities of state and 
nation. There is a persistent confusion, in this and related 
fields, concerning “states’ rights,” on the one hand, and the 
role of the federal government on the other. 

The idea advanced by some that “‘states’ rights” mean that 
a state has a right to do what it wants to do regardless of 
the federal constitution is fallacious and dangerous. Our 
nation learned the futility of such thinking under the 
Articles of Confederation. It is accurate to say that a state 
has a right to exercise powers not delegated to the United 
States—but it is inaccurate if you neglect to add that the state 
has a responsibility to exercise those powers in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United States. 

It is for this reason that when we speak of “states’ rights” 
we should add the words “and responsibilities.” Every state 
has a responsibility to exercise its rights in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States. It is this constitutional 
responsibility, solemnly imposed on each state, which makes 
our nation the United States of America. 

So, under our constitutional system a state has a right to 
conduct elections and to establish qualifications for voters. 
However, it has a corresponding responsibility under the 
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Constitution of the United States to do these things without 
discrimination on account of race or color—either by law or 
by administrative action. 

In considering elections, a state may set the voting age at 
18 or 21 or some other figure. It may prescribe other reason- 
able requirements—citizenship, residence, literacy, and the 
like. One proposition is, however, plain. Race or color is 
not a proper ground for disqualification. It is arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, and unconstitutional. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the techniques 
which have been used over the years to keep Negroes from 
voting in some areas. 

One of the earliest devices was the enactment of registration 
laws containing so-called “grandfather clauses.” These laws 
prescribed formidable registration tests but exempted those 
whose ancestors had been entitled to vote prior to the Civil 
War. This discriminatory technique was struck down when it 
came before the Supreme Court but the disappearance of 
one device has been regularly followed by the appearance 
of a variety of substitutes. Indeed, a latter-day version of 
the “grandfather” approach has appeared recently in the 
form of a state statute which gives permanent status to all 
persons currently registered and prescribes new and difficult 
tests for future registrants. The obvious aim is to “freeze” the 
existing voting pattern. 

Some state qualification laws call for the applicant to 
prove a grasp of civics, a familiarity with current affairs and 
even an ability to interpret abstruse clauses of the Con- 
stitution. One such statute, for example, requires the answer 
to such questions as: “What is a republican form of govern- 
ment? What is the definition of a felony? Who is the 
Solicitor General of the Judicial Circuit in which you live? 
What does the Constitution of the United States provided 
regarding the suspension of the writ or habeas corpus?” 
Not all qualifying examinations are necessarily unreasonable, 
but it is apparent that they may be used as a means of 
racial discrimination. A biased registrar who gives an oral 
test to an applicant can readily translate his prejudice into 
a failing mark for the candidate. 

Other discriminatory techniques have been widely employed 
in some areas. There are registrars who make themselves 
highly inaccessible to Negroes or who somehow never get 
around to processing their applications in time. 

A somewhat more subtle discriminatory device is the 
requirement that a would-be registrant bring with him two 
persons already registered to “vouch” for him. The effect in 
communities where no Negroes are registered is apparent. 
Thus, in one county, a court found that for 31 years the regis- 
trar had failed to register any Negroes because no Negroes 
were registered and no one else would “vouch” for them. In 
other areas, the requirement has been given added teeth by 
refusing to permit any person to “vouch” for more than two 
other people in any given year. 

We have witnessed, therefore, almost a century of persis- 
tent and successful efforts by some states to avoid their con- 
stitutional responsibilities and to defeat the objectives of the 
15th Amendment. When the forces of a state officialdom are 
marshalled to deny constitutional rights to some citizens, the 
problem becomes one of national significance and demands 
national attention. 

In the years preceding 1957, it had become unmistakably 
plain that the legal weapons available to the federal govern- 
ment were inadequate. At our disposal were several criminal 
statutes enacted in the post-Civil War years. However, they 
were of little practical value in securing and protecting the 
right to vote. It was virtually impossible to convince grand 
juries and petit juries that they should indict or convict state 
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officials whose conduct reflected attitudes prevalent in the 
community. 

Civil suits brought by private complainants to protect their 
individual rights had also proved largely ineffectual as a means 
of altering the pattern. To require a Negro to institute a suit 
against a state official was a high price to pay for the privilege 
of voting and few who were discriminated against had either 
the means or the inclination to pursue such a course. 

Realizing these things, President Eisenhower took a vitally 
important step in the field of civil rights by recommending to 
the Congress what is now known as the Civil Rights Act of 
1957. It is the first statute to be passed in more than 80 years 
to protect the Negro in exercising his right to vote. 

It authorizes the Attorney General to bring an action in the 
mame of the United States on behalf of Negroes who have 
been discriminated against on account of race or color by 
state ofhcials. If the court finds that the state officials have so 
discriminated they may be enjoined from continuing such 
practices and may, upon refusal to comply, be sentenced to 
jail for criminal contempt. 

Let me mention two of the cases which the United States 
has brought under that Act. 

One of the cases before the court arises out of a suit to 
enjoin the registrars of Terrell County, Georgia, from discrim- 
inating against Negro applicants on the pretext that they are 
illiterate. The government offered to prove in that case that 
among those turned down on the ground of illiteracy were 
four Negroes who were graduates of Georgia colleges and 
teachers in Georgia’s public schools. One of the four also held 
a master's degree from New York University. This case is now 
before the Supreme Court on the question of the constitution- 
ality of the statute. 

In another case which the Supreme Court will soon con- 
sider, the District Judge has ordered the registrar of a Louisi- 
ana parish to restore to the rolls some 1,400 Negroes whose 
names have been stricken because of trivial deficiencies in the 
registration forms. It was established in that case that there 
were similar deficiencies in most of the forms covering white 
voters. Challenges, however, were directed almost exclusively 
at Negro voters pursuant to an organized campaign which the 
trial court characterized as “massively discriminatory.” 

The experience of the last three years indicates that the 
1957 Act should be strengthened in important respects. 

Several states have recently passed statutes authorizing or 
requiring the destruction of voting records. This, of course, 
would lead to the disappearance of evidence which might be 
vital to proof of racial discrimination. We have accordingly 
recommended to the Congress an amendment which wouid 
require state registrars to preserve election records and would 
authorize the Attorney General to inspect them. 

The Administration has also proposed an amendment to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 which would provide that in a 
case where a Federal District Court finds a “pattern of dis- 
crimination” it may appoint a “voting referee.” He would be 
responsible to the court and, with the approval of the court, 
could authorize qualified Negroes to vote in any election. This 
bill would avoid the necessity of separate and lengthy litiga- 
tion for each voter or each group of voters. 

If Congress enacts these important and worthwhile bills 
the United States will proceed with utmost vigor and per- 
severance to enforce them. As head of the Department of 

Justice, I believe that we have a solemn duty to our country to 
make the Constitution of the United States mean what it says 
to all its citizens in every part of our country. 

Up to this point I have been speaking of law enforcement. 
Possibly the most important question of all is whether there 
are any other ways to accomplish the objective except by law 
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enforcement methods. The answer is that if the states con- 
cerned lived up to their responsibilities to the nation they 
would not be necessary. Unfortunately, as I have said, in some 
states this has not been the case. This was forcefully brought 
home by Judge Wright in the Louisiana case I referred to 
earlier when he concluded his opinion by suggesting “that 
instead of challenging the constitutionality of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, these defendants should be searching their souls 
to see if this charge is well founded.” 

It is most distasteful for the United States to be proceeding 
against states or state officials for refusing to comply with the 
Constitution of the United States. But what is the alernative? 
Must we continue to close our eyes to the inconsistency of our 
national position in this regard? 

There is only one answer that makes sense either for the 
states concerned or the nation. The practice should be stopped 
by voluntary action of the states and state officials concerned. 
Although law enforcement will finally succeed, it will be costly 
to our national prestige and to our national self-respect. 

Why shouldn't responsible leaders of the areas involved 
urge voluntary action to remove this blot? Why shouldn't 
this voluntary action be forthcoming? All concerned know that 
there is no justification for continuing racial discrimination 
in the voting process and that it will ultimately be removed. 
But wouldn't it be a great national blessing if the change 
could be made voluntarily rather than by the difficult and dis- 
ruptive processes of law enforcement? 

If this were done—if good faith efforts were being made to 
give Negroes an equal opportunity to vote—there would be 
no necessity for federal action and none would be taken. But 
until this happens, particularly because the Negro has been 
made to wait so long, the United States must, by legislation 
and law enforcement methods, move forward with the greatest 
possible speed. 

In conclusion, let me say that there is considerable hope 
that a meaningful civil rights bill will be enacted by this 
Congress. But it is important that any new measures in this 
field meet two tests—will they stand up under court challenge 
and will they be effective? We can ill afford to atone for 90 
years of failure by enacting legislation effective in theory but 
impractical in application. 

In our thinking on this problem we must consider the 
image that racial discrimination presents to a largely non- 
white world. Naturally doubts will arise about whether our 
system holds forth the greatest hope for individual freedom 
and dignity when we exclude from our voting process some 
of our own citizens on account of color. 

Prime Minister MacMillan stated the other day before the 
South African Parliament that the “wind of change” through- 
out Asia and Africa is blowing. These nations have not com- 
mitted themselves to either Western ideas of democracy or 
to Communism. But they are watching. “What is now on 
trial” he said “is much more than our military strength or our 
diplomatic or administrative skill. It is our way of life.” 

Throughout the world, today, the word “democracy” is a 
rallying cry. It expresses men’s basic desires for dignity and the 
fullest utilization of human potential. The concept of democ- 
racy, indeed the word itself, is a source of such powerful 
inspiration that even its greatest enemies cynically attempt to 
use it by designating themselves “peoples democracies.” 

This nation, both at home and abroad, has consistently 
espoused the principles of equality before the law and the 
worth of every individual. To keep faith with ourselves, to 
live up to our national ideal, we must be unremitting in our 
efforts to secure to all our citizens the full opportunity to 
exercise those basic rights which are the common heritage of 
all free peoples. 
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“Read - - and Grow Up” 


BE MORE THAN A SPECIALIST 
By NICHOLAS SAMSTAG, Time Inc., New York City 


Delivered to the Minneapolis Advertising Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota, January 21,1960 


T IS CUSTOMARY, when appearing in a new role, to 
offer one’s credentials. As this is my first attempt to talk 
from a platform about books and the rewards of reading, 

I think I should submit mine. They are, I believe, adequate. 

Although no newspaper or magazine has ever published a 
book review of mine, be it recorded that I have produced 
thousands of such reviews. 

True—they were vocal rather than written, and done with- 
out compensation. But they made up in the loudness of their 
delivery and the intensity of their conviction for any short- 
comings of scholarship or profundity. 

Although I am not a member of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, I am a brother of Alpha Delta Sigma and 
an advertisement maker for thirty-five years. And so I can be 
expected to talk to you about books and reading or anything 
else perhaps more pertinently than a teacher of English would. 

Although I have no book in my library worth, { dare say, 
more than $7.95—and the late great Dr. Ernest Goldschmidt 
always failed to advise me when a leaf from a 7th Century 
Bible came up for sale, I have hundreds and hundreds of books 
all over the house, ninety-seven per cent of which I have read 
and twenty-two-and-a-half per cent of which I have read twice 
or more often. 

And finally, my greatest qualification is that I have always 
had a slight distaste for the companionship of my fellow men. 
And this has predilected me toward solitude and thrust me, 
if I may use the phrase, into the bosom of the printed page 
where I have been luxuriating from a very early age indeed. 

And so when Gordon Ritz, Time’s Manager here in Min- 
neapolis, asked me if I would like to address your club—and 
when he added that your program committee, having heard 
me talk about advertising on an earlier occasion, thought it 
would like to hear me on some other subject—I offered to 
organize my thoughts on this avocation of mine, and impose 
them upon you from this rostrum. 

I guess I should say at once that the title of this talk, “Read 
and Grow Up” has already been criticized as condescending 
and unnecessarily unpleasant. I was not unaware that it might 
be so construed. The truth is, of course, that people who read 
books are very snobbish about people who don’t—just as 
people who play golf are snobbish about people who sleep 
late on Sundays—and people who drive foreign cars get 
uppity about those of us who are happy customers of Detroit. 
And so when I titled this talk “Read—and Grow Up,” I wanted 
to suggest that a certain immaturity characterizes the man who 
allows himself to become under-read; and if this got im mad 
that was all right with me. Because I truly believe that men 
who are under-read tend to be under-generalized—and that 
the under-generalized man is a case of arrested development. 

Notice, please that I didn’t say “over-specialized”—for we 
need specialists in our increasingly complex society. Chairman 
Floyd Bond of Pomona College’s Economics Department put 
it very well, it seems to me when he said, “What we want is 
not lawyers, but men practicing law, not doctors, but men prac- 
ticing medicine. For a good society, we must have not spe- 
cialists and broad-gauge people, but specialists who are broad- 
gauge people.” 

And so I hold that had Albert Einstein been merely the 


greatest physicist of his day, he would have been, by my defini- 
tion, immature. But he was, of course, also a widely read 
human being with great insight and deep compassion—and 
an intuitive understanding of all kinds of people. And it well 
may be that to be the best man in any specialty you have to 
be more than a specialist . 

It is no great contr‘4ution to sociology to observe that the 
recent American population explosion combined with the 
increase in education and leisure have caused a habit of spe- 
cialization in this country unequalled in history. For as the 
number of people increases, as they become better educated 
and as they obtain more leisure . . . the more specialties they 
seem to create. 

Thus if there are only 5,000 people in town, it is unlikely 
that the population will be able to support a club of spe- 
lunkers or people whose hobby it is to explore caves. But let 
the population rise to 50,000 or 150,000—educate the people 
enough to understand the fascination of subterranean streams 
and stalactites—and cut their working hours enough so they 
have the time and energy for a hobby—and soon you have a 
Troglodyte Club with a program of weekly speleological 
expeditions. 

The same process takes place in business, where more and 
more people with more and more possessions, create the need 
for more and more in-groups to sell and service and consume 
them. And so everywhere across the country we have thou- 
sands upon thousands of business, professional and hobby 
fraternities—groups within groups, men who eat, drink, act, 
sleep and dream the same subject week after week, year after 
year. 

A word for this, of course, is “provincialism”’—and it’s an 
unpleasant word. But practically all of us deserve it—because 
we tend continuously to spiral in on the things we know 
best and to avoid the unfamiliar. 

Recently Henry Kaiser, Jr., told an interesting story about 
a conversation he had with a group of Russian journalists pass- 
ing through San Francisco. “We are most impressed,” one of 
them said to him, “by the very great interest here, in Russian 
youth. But, judging from the questions asked, Americans know 
very little about Russian life. That, we think, is too bad.” 

And it is too bad. The objection will be at once advanced 
that the Russians haven’t made it very easy for us to learn 
about them—until, perhaps, recently. But there were always, 
even in the days of Stalin, a great many things we could have 
known if we hadn't been afraid to seem interested. Meyer Kes- 
tenbaum, an inveterate and scholarly reader, recently hazarded 
the guess that there are not five businessmen in Chicago who 
have read “Das Kapital” by Karl Marx. And, mind you, eco- 
nomics is supposedly the businessman’s dish of tea—and keep- 
ing an eye on your competitor is an old custom of free enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Kestenbaum is, incidentally, Chairman of the Board of 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx—and his desire to set the record 
straight on Karl Marx may not have been entirely literary. 
I should add that Karl is mot a relative of his firm’s founder. 

It is still true in too many parts of this country that the 
minute you start reading books or asking questions about Rus- 
sia, people are ready to call you a communist. And it is still 
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true that we run the danger of becoming “intellectual isola- 
tionists” for fear that our young people may fall in love with 
Soviet ideas if brought into contact with them. We should be 
ashamed of both these attitudes; and, as Henry Kaiser says, 
“we'd better change them quickly—because what we don’t 
know can hurt us, and hurt us deeply.” 

There has never been a time when provincialism threatened 
America and American business more than it does right now. 
The Revolution of Rising Expectations is sweeping across the 
once backward countries. A great many countries are growing 
economically at rates much faster than we are here at home. 
It is increasingly clear that we must find our future markets 
among the Europeans, South Americans, Africans and Asiatics 
—and unless we can understand how they think and how they 
feel, we can’t sell them or even get along in the same world 
with them. 

Here is a sentence by Will Durant from the preface to his 
“Story of Civilization” which is very much to the point. Says 
Durant: “At this historic moment—when the ascendancy of 
Europe is so rapidly coming to an end, when Asia is swelling 
with resurrected life . . . the provincialism of our traditional 
histories, which began with Greece and summed up Asia in a 
line, has become no mere academic error, but a possibly fatal 
failure of perspective and intelligence. The future faces into 
the Pacific—and understanding must follow it there.” 

It is truly provincial (painfully so) to think of history as 
beginning with the Greek City States and concerned almost 
wholly with the nations of Europe—which is the way we have 
thought of it for centuries. For look at the map!—all of 
Europe is only a peninsula of Asia and the history of Asia is 
the history of the world. What do you and I know about 
the history of Asia? When are we going to buy a book about 
it and start learning? 

By now it is clear that I am not here concerned with tech- 
nical reading—reading about your business or your profession. 
That is a necessary kind of reading and we must all do some 
of it, but it does nothing to make us “a full man”; it intensifies 
rather than ameliorates our natural provincialism. What is 
more, one reaches a point of diminishing returns rather quickly 
in such reading. One, or at the most two, advertising trade 
papers, plus the advertising column of the New York Times, 
give you all the news of advertising you need. Add the business 
department of Time and the Wall Street Journal for news of 
business in general, and most of us have had enough. 

At this point it can, I think, be truly said that becoming 
more general makes us better at the special. With the adver- 
tising and business reading I've suggested already under your 
mental belt, you'll become a better advertising man quicker 
by reading Thomas Mann, Henry James or even Jack Kerouac, 
the beatnik novelist, than by adding another trade or business 
paper to your diet. 

And this brings up an ancient and honorable debate among 
readers. Should or should not a reader spend time on contem- 
porary books when he has still to open for the first time some 
or many of the world’s really great books? Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said, “A man must share the action and passion 
of his times or be open to the charge of never having lived 
at all.” To know and understand the world in which we live, 
we must not only keep up with the news of our world (and 
you know how I think we can best do that job)—but we must 
read what is written by our contemporaries, even if we have 
not yet finished Sophocies or worked our way through Madame 
Bovary. 

But, by our contemporaries I do not mean merely the 
authors stacked by the lending library. We should sample 
modern Japanese verse (the Haikku is currently getting a 
great play) .. . we should read at least one novel by an author 
in emancipated India to feel how the world seems from his 
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vantage point. We ought to read the Manchester Guardian 
now and then as well as Time, to understand how the com- 
ing summit meetings look to the British. (Incidentally, the 
Guardian's reports on U. S. politics have a fine, cool, sanity 
about them that I recommend to one and all.) And every now 
and then I like to look into a quarterly called Diogenes, which 
translates into English the best work of leading scholars from 
the non-English speaking countries. And The American Schol- 
ar is another quarterly that deserves an hour or two every 
three months. 

The opposite case is held most notably by Robert M. Hut- 
chins, advocate of the Great Books idea. He believes with 
Alfred North Whitehead that a major requirement of educa- 
tion is that it hold before people “the habitual vision of 
greatness.” And he feels that this can best be done by making 
everyone familiar with the greatest books the world has pro- 
duced. Says Mr. Hutchins, “Education . . . must deal with per- 
manent and not shifting conditions . . . (Yet) The current 
aim of American education is to adjust the young to their 
environment, to reduce the shock of novelty that comes with 
the first job, the first vote, the first marriage. This program 
has probably done more than anything else to promote the 
disintegration of American education.” 

He makes a very strong case indeed when he says that trying 
to adjust the young to their coming environment is an impos- 
sible task, because conditions are constantly changing; and 
we can never really pin-point our instruction. Certainly the 
record of our colleges viewed in the light of graduate statistics 
strengthens his case for him. Far too many of the girls who 
have taken courses in home-making, are divorcees; far too 
many of the boys who have been studying Salesmanship I or 
Personnel Direction III, turn out to be ineffectual drifters, or 
faceless, voiceless, opinionless organization men interested only 
in security. 

In an essay called “Liberal Education,” Bob Hutchins states 
his conclusion briefly and well when he says: “What we need 
to make the shifting environment intelligible are ideas, stand- 
ards and principles; ideas, the instruments of knowledge; stand- 
ards, to judge objectively the problems that present themselves; 
the principles of conduct that transcend the particular prob- 
lems of the day.” And these things can be found most readily 
in the world’s great books. 

I think of this argument every time I read the book review 
section of the New York Sunday Times—or, for that matter, 
the book department of our own magazine, Time. Here, fifty- 
two times a year, the latest books are discussed and argued 
over, more than a thousand of them a year—good, bad and 
indifferent books, written for every purpose from making a 
quick buck to saving minds and souls. 

But each week's books must compete for your attention and 
mind, it would seem, with every thought ever recorded since 
Ptah-Hotep’s maxims and the Book of the Dead, inscribed on 
papyrus 4000 years ago. Is it likely that even four books a year 
are good enough to stand out and deserve our attention against 
competition like that? Should we read Exodus when we 
haven't really read the Old Testament? Should we read Her- 
sey’s The War Lover instead of War and Peace? Should we 
spend a week of evenings on Moss Hart's Act One when we 
have never read the comedies of Aristophanes? I do not know. 
I regret to say that I haven't read all or even most of Mr. Hut- 
chins’ hundred great books, but I would have hated to have 
missed the short stories of Isaak Dinesen or the novels of 
Vladimir Nabokov while I was trying to complete the hundred. 

But let’s get off this business of the current and the eternal 
and look at reading in another way. It seems to me that there 
are three basic reasons for reading. We may read for informa- 
tion; we may read for entertainment; we may read for immer- 
sion. 
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Of course, any of these contains elements of the others. But 
almost nobody reads William James’ The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience unless he has information primarily in mind. 
On the other had, I doubt that we expect to get much infor- 
mation out of Low Man on the Totem Pole, Cheaper by the 
Dozen or the lovely, ludicrous novels of P. G. Wodehouse. 
These are straight entertainment with overtones of immersion. 

It's this immersion matter I'd like to dwell on for a minute. 
Reading for immersion is what most people don’t do enough 
of Reading to become immersed in a style, reading to become 
immersed in a period of history, in a mood, in a type of think- 
ing, in an old or a new point of view, in a noble or comical or 
curious setting. 

One of the most important features of reading for immer- 
sion is that it can be (perhaps it even ought to be) unfocused, 
or half-attentive reading. If you forget names of characters or 
don’t understand certain literary allusions, just keep on going. 
If it’s a piece of high-brow or tough thinking and you haven't 
the special knowledge to understand it all, go on anyway. Keep 
ploughing ahead and, odds are, you'll come out at the other 
end with something you didn’t start with. 

Some of the most enjoyable and rewarding reading that I 
do is what I call immersion reading. It is as if you were a 
shrimp and the book is a cup of cocktail sauce. You dip your- 
self into the sauce, you immerse yourself, and see how you 
feel. If it’s a spicy sauce, you tingle; if it’s a foreign, exotic 
sort of sauce, you may be disturbed and perhaps even upset— 
but in either case you are changed—and broadened and deep- 
ened. This is also the way to see and experience foreign cities 
—become immersed in them and, when you leave, a little of 
them stays on in your blocd. 

And now my time runs out. I wish I could tell you why I 
think people should read most books with a pencil—and mark 
them up and argue with the author in the margins. 

I wish there were time to tell you what an enemy “Togeth- 
ness” is to reading—and how hard I have had to fight and 
how ruthless I think you have to be to get and hold two or 
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three hours a day for yourself and for your reading. The family, 
gentlemen, is the enemy of the book. 

There are all sorts of things to say about tearing books apart 
and putting a chapter or two in your pocket when you go for 
a short trip (yes—at your income, you can afford it)—about 
giving books for birthdays and Christmas and just because— 
about how to discourage people who talk to you when you're 
reading on planes and trains—and about the delightful busi- 
ness of how to read in bed without getting a crick in your 
neck or doing permanent injury to the optic nerve. 

And I wish I could take at least a half hour to inveigh 
against the Calvinistic attitude that reading you enjoy is in 
some way inferior to reading you have to wrestle with—or 
that fiction and poetry are in some way inferior to history, 
biography, fact and philosophy—or to puncture the illusion 
that being able to name authors and titles in great profusion 
is the sign of the well-read man—or to destroy with gleeful 
malevolence the nonsensical theory that there is any such thing 
as a “right way” to write a novel. 

But there is no time for these things. So let me close on a 
more urgent note. 

All the strengths that the West has in its deadly battle with 
the East come from one source—the right to criticize. 

The East has a great advantage over us when it comes to 
swift decision and ensuing action, for one man presses the 
buttons. 

But what happens when he does so is also the decision (in 
extenso) of that one man—and, being all-powerful, the 
chances are that few will risk telling him if he is wrong. 

Here we blunder and bargle and argue and delay but when 
the buttons are pushed, the results should—if we have kept 
the channels clear—represent a concensus of the best ideas 
of the best men. 

And these best men communicate—they exchange their best 
ideas—and they draw on all the ideas of the best men of the 
past—through reading. 

In the end it may well be reading that will make men free. 


We Cannot Escape History 


FUNDAMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT 
By DR. GEORGE C. S. BENSON, President, Claremont Men’s College, Claremont, California 


Delivered to the Los Angeles Rotary Club, Los Angeles, California, February 12, 1960 


as many of you know—from Lincoln’s annual message 
to Congress on December 1, 1862. The passage reads: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past, are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is now, 
so we must think anew, and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country. 

“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this 
Congress and this administration, will be remembered 
in spite of ourselves. No personal significance, or insig- 
nificance, can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass, will light us down, in honor or 
dishonor, to the latest generation.” 

Lincoln wrote these words at a time when the Republic 
was battling for its existence—perhaps its most crucial battle. 
It was facing determined opponents in a Civil War. Many of 
its own citizens were half-hearted in its defense. And some 
few were actually conspiring against it. Major European 
powers were anxious to see it broken up. 


Ts: TITLE of this talk, which is also the text, comes— 


The American Republic today may be going through a 
similar crucial period. A determined opponent is apparently 
leading us in important technological fields and some aspects 
of education. The costs of adequate defense seem large. If 
we secure adequate defense we are sure of further inflation. — 
And once again, as in Lincoln’s day, we have experienced 
treason in our ranks, although on a smaller scale. 

I need not tell this audience how important the preservation 
of the American Republic is. Not only are we the first 
country which has been able to establish constitutional liberty 
for all individuals on a continent-wide basis, in Lincoln’s terms, 
we are “the last best hope of earth,” that men may live under 
free institutions. We, as the strongest of free countries, are 
also the major hope for establishing more liberty in the rest 
of the world. If I may “make the eagle scream” for just a 
moment, I want to recall my thoughts at retreat ceremonies 
around the American flag in Rome and Vienna at the end of 
World War II. I could not help thinking how many other 
conquering troops had entered these ancient capitals before 
the Americans. But this was the first time troops had come in 
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with a deliberate effort to secure freedom for the citizens of 
these vanquished countries. A republic which sends out troops 
with such a purpose is well worth saving. We cannot escape 
history. If we fail to save this country we have done an ill 
turn to the world and future generations will so judge us. 

If we face problems similar to those which America faced 
in the early 1860's, what can we learn from Abraham Lincoln? 
Obviously the detailed -positions which he took will be no 
help for the new problems which we must face today. In our 
text paragraph Lincoln said: “These dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulry and we must rise with the occasion.” 
But if we cannot hope for explicit advice from Lincoln, we 
can look for a method of approach which may help us through 
the difficulties of our day. Doing my poor best to interpret 
Lincoln's attitude, I have selected three fundamentals in 
Lincoln's position: (1) Humility, to work with anyone who 
might help the Union; (2) A desire for the unity of his party 
and nation; and (3) “Firmness in the right,” to use his own 
phrase in the Second Inaugural. 

In understanding these three fundamental characteristics, 
you should bear in mind the immense difficulties under which 
Lincoln worked. The northern states were divided, his own 
party was divided. American administrative technique was at 
a low level in those days, so he faced much more in the way 
of corruption, spoils politics, place hunting, and bad or- 
ganization than does a President today. I will make a point 
later in this talk that in some respects our public morality is 
lower today than in Lincoln’s time. But we are equipped with 
much better administrative machinery for carrying out our 
immoral policies than Lincoln was in carrying out his moral 
ones. 

Given the poor administrative techniques of those days, it 
was a very great President who could develop these three 
fundamental characteristics. 


HUMILITY FOR CO-OPERATION 


Many people are surprised to learn of the humility of 
President Lincoln. We think of top executives as having pride 
and a bearing. It is amazing to recount the personal indignities 
to which Lincoln was willing to subject himself if he thought 
it would help the Union. A few examples will suffice. As you 
may know, General George B. McClellan was in some ways 
sympathetic to the southern approach to slavery. He later 
became the opposition presidential candidate on an anti-war 
program in 1864. As Commander and Chief of the Army of 
the Potomac, he was at times almost insolent to his Com- 
mander and Chief, Abraham Lincoln. An outstanding episode 
was the occasion when Lincoln and two of his officials went 
to call on General McClellan in the evening. They were told 
that the General was out to dinner so they said they would 
wait for his return. When he did return, he went directly to 
bed, ignoring the fact that the President of the United States 
was calling on him. Yet Lincoln said nothing and did not 
remove McClellan from command until, long after, he was 
convinced that McClellan was no longer the man to head the 
Union forces. 

Some of you also may remember that Secretary of State 
Seward in an almost insulting memorandum asked Lincoln to 
surrender the real executive power to him. Seward also issued 
confusing orders on the expedition to relieve Fort Sumter. He 
half planned a foreign war when the Union could least afford 
it. Lincoln’s answer to this effrontery was a mild and tolerant 
attitude which later led Seward to respect and finally to love 
him. Lincoln, through his humility, transformed Seward from 
an insubordinate party leader to a great Secretary of State 
and a great supporter. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Lincoln appointed Stanton Secretary of War although he 
knew the latter had called him a “gawky, long-armed ape” 
when they were lawyers on a case together. 

Another episode which must have been hard to stomach 
was the appointment of Salmon P. Chase as Chief Justice of 
the United States. Chase, as a member of Lincoln’s cabinet, 
had actively connived for his own election to the presidency 
in 1864. He had formed political conspiracies against Lincoln 
and his policies on several occasions. Yet Lincoln kept Chase 
in his cabinet for years. When it became clear that it would 
help keep the Radical wing in the Republican party and thus 
aid the Union to appoint Chase Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Lincoln did so without hesitation. 


THE WILL TO STRIVE FOR UNITY 


Lincoln was very fully aware of the fact that we must all 
hang together if the Union was to be preserved. In his Cooper 
Union speech, he stressed harmony: “It is exceedingly desir- 
able that all parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace, 
and in harmony, one with another. Let us Republicans do 
our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us 
do nothing through passion and ill temper. Even though the 
Southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate’ 
view of our duty, we possibly can.” In an era when spoils 
politics was all to prevalent, he appointed a cabinet of four 
ex-Democrats and three ex-Whigs. When Thurlow Weed, 
an ex-Whig leader in the Republican Party, objected, he 
answered that he would himself be the fourth Whig. His real 
answer, of course, was that he was doing his very best to keep 
the border states in the Union and to keep the Democrats on 
the side of the government. He knew that he would be making, 
as he did make, great personal sacrifices to hold together this 
cabinet of widely differing viewpoints. But he was willing to 
make these sacrifices for the sake of the Union. 

He was willing to make far greater sacrifices. At one time, 
he is reported to have let it be known that he would be happy 
to withdraw from the race for re-election if the Democrat 
Governor of New York, Horatio Seymour, would run for 
election on a Union ticket. He was willing to take General 
Ben Butler, who had caused much trouble for his administra- 
tion, as his vice-presidential candidate in 1864 in order to 
keep the Democrats in line. As I have noted above, he named 
Chase as Chief Justice to keep the radicals in his own party 
in co-operation with the administration. 

When a radical Republican Senate tried to force conserva- 
tive Secretary Seward out of the cabinet and Seward offered 
his resignation, Lincoln waited until he also secured radical 
Secretary Chase’s resignation. With both resignations in hand, 
he had “a pumpkin in each end of his bag,” declined both, and 
kept the party together. If the major part of a politician's task 
is to keep rival factions together, Lincoln was the greatest 
politician of them all. 


FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT 


In spite of this willingness to humble himself and his 
tremendous desire for unity, Lincoln never forget his funda- 
mental responsibility to do what was right. His acute legal 
mind and his interest in finding correct principles led him 
to an unusual ethical keenness. He said at Cooper Union: 
“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith, 
let us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
He opposed the squatter sovereignty of Douglas because he 
really believed the extension of slavery to be wrong, to be 
contrary to the spirit of the American Republic. Lincoln could 
have kept the border states in the Union if he had agreed not 
to use force on the Southern states, but again he would not 
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compromise with the right-—that is, the preservation of the 
Union. 

Bitterly though he opposed slavery, he made it clear in his 
First Inaugural that he had no legal right to eliminate slavery 
and that he had no intention of doing what he could not 
legally do. Later, when circumstances had changed so that he 
had military authority, he gladly issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, but limited it strictly to the slaves in those 
states which were still in rebellion. 

An often quoted statement of his from a reply to Horace 
Greeley shows how conscientiously he had thought out his 
position during the Civil War. 

“My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, 
I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and 
leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

“I shall try to correct errors when shown to be errors, 
and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be true views. 

“I have here stated my purpose according to my view 
of official duty; and I intend no modification of my oft- 
expressed personal wish—that all men everywhere could 
be free.” 

When the Trent affair came up, he braved a storm of 
popular protest to return the Confederate Commissioners 
Mason and Slidell to the British because, as he confessed to 
Secretary Seward, he could think of no good reasons why 
they should not be returned. 

Lincoln's whole attitude toward reconstruction of the 
Southern states was again one of “firmness in the right.” He 
was never an individual to let personal or party vengeance 
lead him to support a wrongful action. His firmness for the 
right had to be colored with diplomatic or political expediency 
at times. But no one could doubt his fundamental effort to 
do justice to all. 

Lincoln not only tried to be right but to be firm in the 
right. He would not agree to any concession to the Con- 
federates until they laid down their arms; he would accept 
none of their compromise proposals. Sometimes his firmness 
seemed to others to be unconstitutional, like the suspension 
of the writ of habeus corpus, the expulsion of Congressman 
Vallandigham from Ohio, or the arrest of secessionists in 
Maryland and elsewhere. The Democrats made an issue of 
civil rights in the campaign of 1864. Judged by contemporary 
standards some of the administration’s actions probably were 
unconsticutional. Yet I think any of us would have taken 
similar steps if we were fighting as Lincoln was, with his 
back ag. inst the wall, for a government which meant so 
much to humanity. Lincoln faced actual conspiracies of a 
substantial number of citizens to take over Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio, release Confederate prisoners there, and create a 
new front against the Union. The famous case of ex parte 
Milligan, in which his war government was rebuked by the 
Supreme Court grew directly out of a dangerous semi-military 
conspiracy. The times demanded drastic action. Lincoln bal- 
anced continued righteous government against procedural 
safeguards and decided for the former. 

We should also note that Lincoln became strictly con- 
stitutional in his dealing with the Southern states after the 
necessity for strong action had disappeared. He was very 
careful about religious freedom and freedom of the press, on 
several occasions rebuking subordinates who had trespassed 
on these freedoms. In this zeal for constitutional rights 
Lincoln was far ahead of his Radical Republican colleagues. 

In a way, these three characteristics of Lincoln: (1) Hu- 
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mility; (2) A desire for unity; and (3) Firmness in the 
right—are summarized in the final paragraph of the Second 
Inaugural. I sometimes think this paragraph is the greatest 
politscal expression of Judaic-Christian idealism. 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just, and a lasting peace, 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


APPLICATION TO PRESENT PROBLEMS 


The application of some of these fundamental patterns of 
Lincoln’s action to the problems of today are fairly clear. 
First—humility. Again we need presidents, congressmen, and 
other leaders who can be humble in their willingness to co- 
operate with others. Our backs are almost as much to the wall 
as they were in the early 1860's. We need to be willing humbly 
to accept help from anyone who is on our side. 

Let me give a few examples. As some of you know, there 
is a large school of thought in the Republican party which 
deplores over-centralization of government and governmental 
interference with a free economy. I am proud to be a member 
of this school of thought myself. But for the sake of a common 
end of adequate defense without inflation, those of us who 
are on the right wing of the Republicans must show humility 
in working with modern Republicans and Democrats. When 
I hear rugged individualists opposing this governor or that 
senator because he has supported some aspect of modern 
Republicanism, I remember how Lincoln worked with con- 
servative Seward and with radical Chase. We should try to 
convert the heathen to our viewpoint but we also need hu- 
mility to work with them in the interests of our nation. 

It is true that not all the lack of humility is on our con- 
servative side. A great citizen like our Secretary of Agriculture 
was recently forced to take all sorts of insults at a Congressional 
hearing from shortsighted so-called “liberal” congressmen who 
lack humility and understanding. Incidentally, he showed an 
almost Lincolnian tolerance under such criticism. 

President Eisenhower seems to me to have shown this 
Lincolnian trait of humility. Indeed he has secured greater 
support from Congress because of it. One recent President has 
notably failed to show it. Compare this recent President's re- 
marks about General Eisenhower as a good commander when 
told what to do with Lincoln's willingness to hold General 
McClellan’s horse if it would help to save the Union. A greater 
contrast between cockiness and humility is hard to imagine. 

The second Lincolnian trait we need today is the will to 
strive for unity. We conservative Republicans must learn to 
work with modern Republicans, for our party has the prin- 
ciples on which the future of constitutional government is 
based. Together we must work with Democrats—not forget- 
ting to point out their errors to them, but working with them 
on many common problems on which we can agree. Perhaps 
neither party will have a substantial control in Washington 
for years to come. Can we adjourn the formation of govern- 
ment policy in the face of the Russian threat? We cannot. 
Republican administrations must use Democrats just as Lin- 
coln did. There are times when we must forget partisan 
position and echo that great closing paragraph in Lincoln's 
First Inaugural. 

“I am loath to close: We are not enemies but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave, to every living heart and hearc\astone, 








all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as surely they will be, by 
the better angels of our nature.” 


This must sound like strange doctrine from a man who has 
opposed the tendency of both modern Republicans and Demo- 
crats to throw more power to a super-centralized government 
in Washington. I can assure you I will continue to oppose that 
centralization of power by every means at my command. I 
think the Democrats were wrong and that President Eisen- 
hower has been wrong in adding more responsibilities to an 
already overloaded President and Congress. It is tragic to have 
an overburdened and seriously ill President working hard to 
add to the crushirg load of his own responsibilities at the 
expense of the American tradition of government which he 
professes to hold dear. 

But the study of Lincoln has convinced me that, while we 
should continue to press our views strongly on the President 
and on Congress, we should also support Republicans who are 
moving even partly in the right direction. The idea of sitting 
out the campaign because we disagree with our men on one 
issue gets us precisely nowhere. Lincoln strove to keep a 
Union party, though he disagreed with many members of it. 
We must keep a Republican party. 

Nor should we fail to work with Democrats where the need 
arises. They are, after all, fellow Americans, whose real fault 
is that of having misunderstood some of the fundamental 
issues of the day. If we can persuade them to help control 
inflation, to control the monopoly power position for labor 
unions in our society, to solve our international problems, this 
co-operation is clearly our American duty. 


Finally, Lincoln's third characteristic which I wish to stress 
is firmness in the right. Lincoln was a good lawyer and knew 
what policies were right and what were wrong. In the long 
run any policy which is immoral or wrong will lead to trouble, 
as Lincoln well knew. Sometimes I think we have forgotten 
this point today. We seem willing to forget moral issues. We 
let pressure groups move our national budget into an inflation- 
ary unbalance. Inflation itself is a very immoral thing as it 
weakens the economic status of millions of aged or infirm 
or insurance recipients. (Principle business men push savings 
bond drives.) Yet we calmly continue with inflation in order 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


to spend five billion dollars on an agricultural price support 
policy, which must be described as bad ethics and bad eco- 
nomics. We spend five billion more dollars on a veteran policy, 
much of which is wrong. We permit specific combinations of 
unions, and sometimes combinations with employers, to win 
their points through sheer violence. 

One of the greatest troubles of our times is an unwillingness 
to use our consciences about the expenditure of public money. 
“Conservatives” in Washington and Oregon deplore the New 
Deal but demand federal subsidy on power projects. Reclama- 
tion projects become more and more give-aways, as Raymond 
Moley has shown. Large groups want the general taxpayer 
instead of the user, to support the Central Valley project. Even 
tax exemptions tend to become a vehicle for one group or 
industry to work for legalized robbery from another group. 

To show that I am not just condemning politicians for 
moral lapses, let me also condemn my fellow college ad- 
ministrators. My brethren have endorsed and lobbied for a 
law which gives them a hidden subsidy through very low 
interest rates on federal loans to all sorts of construction. Great 
universities accept these loans, and then call themselves inde- 
pendent of government. Why do they not ask for outright 
subsidies? 

The greatest aspect of Lincoln's concept of righteousness 
was his firmness in it. We need that today. As he would not 
compromise with extension of slavery or secession, we should 
not compromise with extension of Communism or labor union 
violence. We should not permit inflation to continue. Ad- 
mittedly one cannot achieve all goodness in this world. But we 
could be firmer than we are in America today to demand law 
enforcement and basic honesty in dealings between groups. 

Although we are perhaps more humanitarian than in 
Lincoln's day, we are less eager for justice. In this respect, we 
could learn much from the Great Emancipator. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I remind you of Valley Forge 
and Bull Run, as well as Sputnik. In this day and age we, too, 
cannot escape history. May all these low periods in our history 
call the best out of Americans. And if we are really trying to 
do our best to see that government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth,” 
Abraham Lincoln gives us the shining example of humility, 
of co-operation and of righteousness. 


The Implements Of Distinction 


THE HUMAN MIND WILL BE THE DECISIVE BATTLEFIELD 
By DR. K. ROALD BERGETHON, President, Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Delivered at dedication dinner for the new Nomahegan Building, Union Junior College, Cranford, New Jersey, January 21,1960 


this occasion. I came to know your college first through 

Mr. Thomas Roy Jones, Chairman of your Board of 
Trustees and also a valued member of the Board of Trustees 
of Lafayette College. In looking through the roster of your 
faculty I noted with satisfaction that two of them were 
Lafayette graduates. Thus I have formed a personal interest 
in your work. 

When I offer congratulations on the building you have 
dedicated tonight, I do so warmly because of these associa- 
tions. The congratulations are all the more heartfelt because 
at Lafayette we are presently studying our own campus and 
its needs for the future. Ahead of us is the job of finding the 
funds to do what is necessary. I know how joyful it must be 


y IS A GREAT PLEASURE for me to be with you on 


for you to see in this structure the realization of your dreams 
and plans and hard work. 

I congratulate you on the building, its beauty, its usefulness, 
its clean functionalism. I congratulate you even more on the 
generosity and good will of Trustees, alumni and friends which 
have made this building possible. I hope good fortune will 
bring you the means to be relieved of the mortgage that still 
remains. 

I am glad this new building has been constructed to allow 
your college to increase in size. This speaks of clear vision on 
your part. It tells of your determination to educate your share 
of the so called tidal wave of students we expect between now 
and 1975. As an educator, I am happy to see this opportunity 
for more young people to get more education. I hope other 
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communities will follow your example. 

When we think about education in the coming decades we 
have many concerns to discuss. Tonight I wish to speak about 
one aspect of our national attitude toward education which I 
regard as worrisome. 

We Americans traditionally believe in education. Perhaps 
I should have said we Americans by tradition are supposed 
to believe in education. Learning in this frontier country has 
ambiguously been both respected and suspected. If we are 
generally for education, we do not know for how much edu- 
cation, or for what kind of education, for education for whom, 
or to what end. 

I wish tonight to talk about two approaches to education, 
especially higher education. One of these approaches is repre- 
sented in those common attitudes to which we appeal for 
support of education and through which people are motivated 
to go to college. The other approach is found in the statements 
of purpose issued by our educational institutions. 

When we are asked to provide for higher education in the 
immediate future, we are ever and again reminded of our 
need for more people with higher scientific and technical 
capability. It is obvious that we shall need two scientists and 
two engineers and two technicians for every one that we now 
have. We all respond to the dramatic competition with Soviet 
Russia in developing continental missiles as well as space 
ships. The comforts of our Technology keep us counting 
calories; despite our under-exercising and over-eating the 
health sciences wondrously keep us alive longer now than ever 
before. Hence, we tend to accept the notion that scientific and 
technical education is a good investment with ample returns. 

The emphasis on technical know-how is reinforced by a 
popular tendency to look upon education as a way to increase 
earning power. Stop a student on any campus in the country 
and ask him why he is there. He will answer that he wants 
to become a doctor or a lawyer, an engineer, a teacher, a 
scientist. If he cannot say one of these things, he will be 
embarrassed. The student who does not have a vocational ob- 
jective is made to feel that he may not be as mature and 
sensible, as the next fellow. He will feel unworthy. He will 
feel inferior. These common responses and attitudes reflect 
our popular feeling that the only truly sensible reason for 
getting more education is to make more money. 

The national need for technical and scientific skill har- 
monizes well with the vocational aims of students and their 
parents. This is why the enrollment ia programs leading 
directly to vocational objectives has steadily increased as 
compared to enrollment in the liberal arts and sciences. 

People do have to make livings. Therefore one cannot 
criticize them for wanting to enter vocations that are well- 
regarded and well-paid. However, this social push and in- 
dividual thrust toward the technical and practical tends to 
make us forget the ultimate purpose of education in our 
society. 

Students, supporters, indeed faculties and trustees in their 
everyday relations to our educational institutions seem at times 
to be completely unfamiliar with the institutional objectives 
stated in charters or in catalogs. These statements of purpose 
generally express in one way or another the belief about 
education held by the founders of this country. That belief 
was that government through the popular will, could succeed 
only if the citizenry was enlightened. Our culture has tradi- 
tionally regarded universal education as the chief support of 
our form of government. 

Your Union Jr. College catalog contains an admirable 
statement of purpose along these lines. That statement con- 
tains the sentence: “The ultimate objective of Union Jr. 
College is to educate our youth for better citizenship and 
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more useful participation in our democratic society.” The 
statement ends with a most effective image. “Union Jr. 
College” says the statement, “has taken shape as the com- 
munity crucible in which students from widely divergent back- 
grounds have fashioned the implements, both intellectual and 
moral, with which they are better equipped to make a full 
contribution to our society.” 

How many students on this campus, I wonder, or on any 
other campus, will give as their reason for being there “to 
become a better citizen” or “to make a full contribution to 
our society?” 

I am not arguing that a young person should have no 
vocational objective in seeking higher education. There is 
nothing wrong with being interested in a particular profession 
or area of work. There is certainly nothing wrong with wishing 
to become as competent as pcusible in the field in which you 
expect to spend the working days of some thirty, forty years. 

My objection, indeed resentment, is aimed at our national 
tendency to treat lightly, sometimes, disdainfully, the kinds 
of study which do not directly contribute to the student's 
material welfare or to his self-interest. We regard it as proper 
for a student to ask the question “What good is that course 
going to do me?” We exhibit a complacent and good-humored 
tolerance for a student's concentrating all endeavor on those 
courses which will advance him vocationally while he neglects 
the courses which might only make him a more understanding 
citizen. Our typical student in Engineering on the American 
campus is indeed encouraged by our attitudes to give prac- 
tically all his attention to his courses in science, engineering, 
mathematics, etc. while he barely goes through the motions 
necessary to stay out of trouble in English, History, Govern- 
ment, Sociology, Philosophy, Art, Literature, etc. 

To the degree that this is so, our common attitudes as 
Americans prevent the schools and colleges from doing an 
adequate job with regard to producing good citizens. For 
these common attitudes hinder our students from regarding 
as important for themselves the courses that are increasingly 
important for them as citizens. 

I know that what I am saying is not new. I would like 
if possible this evening to give an old idea a new sense of 
urgency. I believe that the future of democracy as we know 
it, of individual freedom as we know it, of America as we 
know it depends on our recapturing or growing up to the 
belief that the essential objective of education is not to increase 
the fertility of the land or the productivity of the machine 
shop, but must rather be to help produce in each citizen the 
capacity for individual dignity and personal freedom. 

Before I proceed with my case, let me return now to an 
image in the statement of purpose of this college. If you will 
recall the statement of purpose described this college as “a 
community crucible” where students raight fashion “the im- 
plements both intellectual and moral” which might enable 
them to make a full contribution to our society. I was struck 
by the use of the word “implements” in this statement. It is 
an apt image, and one that deserves some analysis. Let me 
try quickly to indicate how I interpret this image. 

When I look at a car motor I remember some physics and 
some chemistry and the general notions of what makes a 
combustion motor go. However, the tubes and rods and what- 
nots in the motor are, generally speaking, a mass of metal 
as far as I am concerned. I don’t know their names. I don’t 
know specifically how they are related to each other. If I 
am not utterly ignorant, J am utterly incompetent to deal with 
this mechanism. 

The mechanic in my garage can, however, name parts of 
the motor. He knows where each part is and how it should act 
or move. He knows how it relates to other sections of the 
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motor. He knows the tools and materials that can change 
things one way or another. Generally speaking, if something 
goes wrong he can fix it. 

He again, however, does not know enough to conceive 
that motor and to design the better motor to replace it. The 
mechanic cannot calculate the exact strength of materials 
necessary for a certain increase in power. He cannot precisely 
define the fit of one thing into another and the tolerance for 
error that these fittings permit. For this kind of activity the 
engineer's knowledge is necessary. 

With respect to the car, the three of us have differing 
capacities for seeing, knowing, interpreting the factors that 
affect the situation. Obviously of the three that mind is most 
capable which has the greatest supply of concepts and factual 
information to serve as implements to analyze, understand, 
correct or improve the workings of the mechanism. These 
implements become more and more effective as they become 
more and more capable of making finer and finer distinctions. 
The engineer's set of intellectual implements can make finer 
distinctions than the mechanic's set of intellectual implements 
—and they can both do a good deal better than I can. 

We can look at education then, at least from one standpoint, 
as being a process through which society furnishes an in- 
dividual with the implements of distinction that will make 
him best able to carry on life. 

We all know that no one individual can obtain the imple- 
ments of distinction for every situation he might meet. We 
make choices and run risks. I, for example, run the risk of 
being stranded somewhere with a dead motor which a very 
unlearned mechanic might easily fix. I regard this as a reason- 
able risk in view of three factors—1.) the distribution of 
mechanics, 2.) the amount of traffic and 3.) the desirability 
under almost any circumstances to find the time and quiet 
to think! 

Not only must we make choices and so run risks. The 
results of education may not be exactly what might be ex- 
pected. The British philosopher, Bertrand Russell has pointed 
out recently that the universal ability to read increases the 
potential power of official propaganda. “The power of educa- 
tion in this regard is very great,’ he comments wryly. “In the 
18th Century most wars were unpopular; but, since men 
have been able to read the newspapers, almost all wars have 
been popular.”? 

Despite these reservations we must do our best to provide 
our young people with the best and most dependable instru- 
ments of distinction that we can conceive. I resume the dis- 
cussion of our national attitudes towards various kinds of 
study and the appropriateness of those attitudes in our day. 

As I have said, it is natural for the individual family, for 
the individual citizen to pursue education because this will 
improve his capacity to earn a living later. Actually, this 
natural though rather egotistic interest on the part of the 
individual or his immediate family has worked in well with 
the historical objectives of our nation, our educational system, 
indeed our moral and ethical ideals. For material well-being 
can within certain limitations be conducive to spiritual virtues. 
A person who is relatively sure he can eat tomorrow is more 
likely to share today with his starving neighbor. Material 
wealth tends to increase schooling and travel; these in turn 
acquaint the mind with needs of which it might otherwise 
be ignorant and stimulate desire to satisfy those needs. In 
this country our determination that each and every American 
citizen shall live decently has grown stronger as our capacity 
to provide the necessary elements for such living has increased. 
It can be argued that the greater our productivity and pros- 
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perity, the more sensitive we have become to the ideals of our 
religious and ethical traditions and the more responsive have 
we become to the cries of the needy all over the globe. 

Because of these relationships, the practicalistic and egotistic 
approach to education has not hitherto been a major problem. 
This happy condition, however, could remain only as long 
as increase in material wealth produced not only a better 
living but also a better life. 

Our current situation contains bothersome considerations in 
this regard. We are faced by the danger that our productive 
power used wrongly may destroy us. We have begun to 
wonder if our prosperity is not threatening our moral fiber 
and the quality of the life we lead. 

We have achieved wealth and are glad of it. Yet that 
wealth embarrasses us because we do not know what to do 
with the surplus food we produce. We are shamefully wasteful 
of our natural resources. We discard each year tons of re- 
coverable materials because it is cheaper to throw goods away 
than to save them and re-use the materials from which they 
are made. Our wealth has brought leisure. Who here will 
confidently contend that leisure has improved the quality of 
our private life? 

I could go on to list other national and private problems 
that arise from our material success. However, I wish to 
stress two other relationships. These relationships dramatically 
illustrate the fact that our prosperity demands of each of us 
far more than the skills of production and commerce which 
are such popular objectives in education. The form of our 
life in the future may depend more on these relationships 
than on our Capacity to increase productivity and prosperity. 

Our very productivity and prosperity have convinced the 
other peoples of the world that hunger and poverty are no 
longer necessary on this globe, They want some of what we 
have. 

We achieved our present prosperity and productivity over 
a longer period by certain means. These means we describe 
quickly as the economy of capitalism which depends on the 
ambition of the individual and his voluntary investment of 
work and resources. 

We are faced, now, with the fact that a major nation claims 
to have developed a quick method to obtain productivity and 
prosperity. This quick method has some distinct disadvantages. 
However, the desire to escape from misery plus’ some plain 
old-fashioned power politics has produced powerful groups 
of nations who accept the disadvantages of totalitarianism in 
the hope of benefiting from its concentrated organization and 
rapid development of resources. 

In this situation we in this country clearly need technical 
know-how and vocational skill to maintain our material 
strength. We need the power to defend our country and our 
friends against attack. However, nothing is plainer than the 
fact that the human mind will be the decisive battlefield for 
the struggle between our way with its relative freedom for 
the individual and the way of the totalitarian state. 

We seem to have a tough time with one fact in the situation. 
Somehow we cannot get through our heads the fact that the 
connection between our ecor mic system and our prosperity 
is not as inevitable for others as it seems to us. Our prosperity 
did not convince the world that our methods were the best 
even when that prosperity was unique. If this is so, then in- 
creased productivity and prosperity per se will not win the 
battle for men’s minds. 

Indeed the big issue is not how to increase our productivity 
and prosperity so much as how best to use it. We are, to be 
sure, affrighted now because our annual productivity does not 
rise at the same rate as that in Russia. What we as a nation 
must have the intelligence to decide is how relevant and im- 
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portant such a comparison is. Otherwise, we cannot know what 
to do about the situation. We vote each year to decide how 
much of our wealth we will use to help the other nations of 
the world. Many citizens think it would be more sensible to 
have a program which could extend over several years. So 
far we have not reached the maturity to discuss this issue in 
a rational fashion. 

It is quite clear that at crucial points we are guided by 
impulse and feeling rather than reason and fact. Indeed, the 
national and international tension has produced a really dis- 
turbing symptom. One current in our culture fosters suspicion 
of the very intellect and intelligence that makes us capable of 
producing the productivity and prosperity that is our boast 
and the bulwark of our defense. I have in mind specifically 
the typical anti-intellectualism of our political extremists. I 
have in mind also the pejorative provision of the federal 
education act which makes it necessary for a young American 
to disclaim disloyalty to his country if he wishes to borrow 
funds to further his education. I believe it is unnecessary, 
though not objectionable, to ask him as is also required to 
say that he is loyal to our country and our constitution. I think 
there is something truly neurotic about forcing a seventeen 
or eighteen-year-old boy to insist on his innocence of treason. 
Certainly this requirement runs counter to the American 
tradition of justice which assumes innocence until guilt is 
proven. 

The point may be made. Let me reinforce it nonetheless 
by mentioning the recent strike in the steel industry. Here was 
an event of major import for our national as well as our in- 
dividual life. It arose specifically out of our capacity to produce. 
The main problem was how to share the prosperity of the 
industry and of the country. The crucial thing to note about 
the steel strike was that it was not settled by any of the 
usually acceptable methods of settling disputes. It was not 
settled by judicial decision with the usual safeguards in reach- 
ing and enforcing such decisions. It was not reached by getting 
facts straight. At least with respect to the value of the various 
settlement offers the two parties could not agree on what the 
facts actually were. The settlement was not reached by arbitra- 
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tion, and it was not reached by agreement. It was brought 
about by the fear of public opinion in conjunction with the 
threat of political action. I quote from Time Magazine, the 
January 18th issue reporting on the settlement of the steel 
strike “Explained a top steel executive last week: “The alterna- 
tive was too grim—losing the vote on our last offer, and then 
running into an arrogant and cocky MacDonald, an angry 
congress, an angry President, and an angry country.’” 

We are going into an election year. The election reminds 
us that the government of this country is determined by 
popular vote. Elections come with relative infrequency. What 
the steel strike brings home to us is the fact that our land 
and our world are affected by the power of popular opinion 
at times other than elections. In ways unforeseen by our 
founding fathers popular will “etermines public issues through 
institutions such as the public opinion poll, large scale or- 
ganizations like unions and professional and business associa- 
tions, farm leagues, etc. Even when his vote is not polled and 
counted, the individual citizen in the twentieth century in- 
fluences the course of events for his time and the future. This. 
cannot become less so. It must become more so. 

If this is correct then it is obviously urgent that the in- 
dividual opinions which eventually make public opinion shall 
be as sound as possible. For the citizen of today governs 
himself and his fellows more directly and more immediately 
than was regarded as possible when our representative form 
of government was first established. It is now not enough that 
our delegates in the legislature have the implements of dis- 
tinction requisite to sound action on important matters. To 
the degree possible, those implements of distinction must today 
be in the hands of every citizen. 

For with or without those necessary implements he will 
form public opinion and govern through it. Sovereignty is 
his as never before. Therefore, he will rule well,—or in time, 
under the impeachment of history, be forced to abdicate. 

May this building over the years indeed help your endeavor 
to provide the youth of this community with the moral and 
intellectual implements of distinction—so that they may re- 
main sovereign, so that they remain free. 


The Monolithic Myth Of The USSR 


THE NATIONALITIES PROBLEM 
By MICHAEL TERPAK, Assistant Director, Political Affairs Division, American Committee for Liberation, New Y ork City 
Delivered before the Military Intelligence Reserve Society of New York, Governor's Island, New York City, January 27, 1960 


Nations organization is the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, briefly referred to as the USSR, or the 
Soviet Union, or even Soviet Russia. What is this USSR? 

In terms of a world organization, it is one country, one 
nation, one state. And yet, right there begins the great paradox 
which unfolds itself in many contradictions. For though the 
USSR ostensibly represents one political unit, two of the many 
component parts of the USSR are equated with the USSR— 
that is, the whole itself. The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, each 
being a particular segment of the Soviet Union, are in the 
United Nations co-equals with the whole of the Soviet Union, 
for they, too, are full members of the United Nations. 

To try, in a very few broad strokes, to depict what it is, 
one is compelled to state that the USSR is a conglomerate 
politically, ethnically, culturally, economically, socially and 
religiously. 


Ox OF THE FOUNDING MEMBERS of the United 


Should we refer to the Constitution of the USSR, it will 
tell us that this colossus consists of 15 Union Republics (that 
are enjoying the same status as the Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
SSRs, referred to already), plus 16 Autonomous Republics, 9 
Autonomous Regions, and a number of National Areas. The 
pyramidical structure, all together, forms the USSR. 

Ethnically, or, perhaps, it would be preferable to say 
nationality-wise, there are over 100 distinct ethnic units (in 
the total population of 208 million). With the exception of 
the 15 Union Republics, almost all the other nationalities are 
incorporated into the major single Union Republic of the 
USSR—the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

Religiously, the USSR again is divided into many groups, 
the larger groups being: about 145 million Orthodox Chris- 
tians, 15 million Catholics of Roman and Eastern Rites, and 
35 million Moslems; while the smaller groups include Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Protestans, etc. 

The Russian people represent less than 50% of the total 
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population of the USSR. The largest national Republic is the 
Ukraine with some 45 million people, then come the Turkes- 
tani Union Republics with about 20 million, Byelorussia with 
9 million. There are smaller Union Republics of a couple 
million each, and some tribes with about a few thousand 
people. 

Economically, the nationalities represent a very important 
part of the USSR. The total Soviet oil output, for example, is 
derived from the Moslem territories of the Azerbaijan and 
the Tatar Republics, cottcon—from the Turkestani Republics. 
Perhaps the best way to describe the role that these nation- 
alities play in the Soviet economy is to quote from the Soviet 
sources. Concerning the Ukraine, Lenin said in 1917: 

“Russia cannot exist without the Ukrainian sugar indus- 
try. The same can be said regarding coal, grains, etc.” 

A few years later, in 1920, Zinoviev said this regarding 
Turkestan and Azerbaijan: 


“Russia has renounced the policy of exploitation, but we 
cannot do without the petroleum of Azerbaijan and the 
cotton of Turkestan ... We take these products, which 
are necessary for us, not as former exploiters, but as older 
brothers bearing the torch of civilization.” 


OPPRESSION OF THE NATIONAL CULTURES AND LANGUAGES 


It is this imposition of the will of the older brother upon 
the population of the acquired territories which brought the 
greatest sorrow to the nationalities. 

With Soviet colonialism and russification came oppression 
of religion, culture, history and language. Past national and 
cultural histories of various peoples were rewritten for the 
benefit of the Party, because in Soviet terminology, as ex- 
pounded by Communist historian Pokrovsky, “history is 
present politics projected into the past.” 

The facts mean nothing. It is for this reason that the past 
is distorted ad absurdum. It is in the light of this philosophy 
that the Communists can claim the invention of radio, baseball, 
etc., and last month they scored yet another first by inventing 
golf. 

It is for this reason that they can make such a statement as 
appeared in the journal “Questions of History” a few years 
ago that “Russian naval strategy and artillery tactics were 
stolen by the Anglo-Americans . . .” (Voprosy Istorit No. 1, 
p. 117, 1950.) 

As a result of this falsification of historical facts, the Soviet 
Union produces educated robots. They are capable of doing 
unusual tasks, some commendable, but some not so laudable. 
I think that we all would agree that what the third-ranking 
man of the USSR, Mr. Kozlov, told Vice-President Nixon— 
that the USSR had paid for all American aid given to the 
USSR in the early twenties—was no propaganda. This was 
a lie taught him as a fact in school. 

This is also the reason for the establishment of Potemkin- 
style showplace Kolkhozes, sovkhozes and even whole railway 
stations to impress foreign visitors. 

This falsification of the past, and, for that matter, of the 
present, is the most vicious characteristic of Communism. 
The past is being redone to fit present needs. Past national 
history, literature, religion are reworked to fit the pattern. 
The Russian past, too, is not immune to these changes, but 
here the Russian language is preserved, whereas with the 
nationalities they are also linguistic. 

The reason for this is the everlasting attempt to super- 
impose the Russian language upon all the inhabitants of the 
empire. The Pan-Slavs emphasized and focused this objective. 
M. N. Khatkov said that “we will create one common language 
for all the inhabitants,” and added that “whatever opposes us 
will be overthrown by us.” (T. J. Masaryk, Russland und 
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Europa, Studien ueber die geistige Stroemungen in Russland, 
lena, 1913, v. Il, p. 198.) 

Stalin carried the same idea further in 1950 in his work 
“On Marxism in Linguistics.” He stated that the Russian 
language will become the means of communication “on a 
world scale after the final victory of socialism.” 

The oppression of the past traditions and cultures by the 
Communists is common to all inhabitants, including that of 
the Russian people. But the imposition of the Russian language 
upon the nationalities is viewed as Jinguacide, for losing one’s 
language is tantamount to losing one’s national identity. Not 
many people are ready to do this. Most people fight for the 
preservation of things sacred to them. So did the various 
peoples of the USSR. Many died on the battlefields, and still 
many millions are confined in thousands of concentration 
camps. In these camps there are Russians who objected to 
Communist dictatorship, but there are many more of various 
nationalities whe not only objected to Communist dictatorship, 
but also objected to the imposition of the Russian language 
and culture upon them. 

It is for this reason that the nationalities see very little 
difference between Communists and Russians. This point is 
well represented in the following quote from a book written 
by Nicolaevsky and Dallin, well-known Russian writers now 
living in the United States: 

“The camps are towers of Babel. Besides the Russians, 
there are many Ukrainians, Germans, Poles, Georgians, 
Armenians, etc. Among the prisoners of all other na- 
tionalities there is marked hostility towards Russians, 
often plain hatred. Often, too, Russianism and the Com- 
munist regime are identified as being one and the same 
thing. In this, the camps mirror the feeling which pre- 
vails to a considerable extent outside them.” ("Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia,” p. 16.) 


UPRISINGS AGAINST COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP 

I will give here but a cursory listing of the major uprisings 
by the people against Communist oppression. 

In 1921, the Russian sailors of Kronstadt rose against Com- 
munism. 

Again in 1921, the entire people of the Armenian Republic 
rose, overthrew the Red armies, and reestablished the inde- 
pendent Republic which already had been recognized by many 
allied powers. 

Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia remained restless for the fol- 
lowing 2 years until, in 1924, Georgia erupted. 

Uprisings of major and minor proportions followed one 
another in Central Asia well into the thirties, primarily in 
Turkestan, where the Basmachi movement became famous. 

The Ukraine was the scene of many uprisings in the twenties 
and the thirties, and its underground reappeared in full force, 
consistently fighting against the oppressors from 1941 till 
1948. 

In 1953, uprisings took place in the Kolyma and Karaganda 
concentration camps. In Karaganda it was the women prisoners 
of a Karaganda compound who rebelled and were mowed 
down by tanks, according to a Hungarian physician prisoner, 
F. Varkony, who is now in the West. 

Should we move somewhat west of these frontiers, the mere 
names of Berlin, Poznan, Hungary are sufficient to show the 
restlessness among the peoples of Eastern Europe oppressed 
by Communism. 


SOVIET NATIONALITY POLICY 
It is extremely difficult to follow the vicissitudes of the 
Kremlin line on almost any major issue of foreign policy, but 
there is no issue where the fluctuations have been so bi-polar 
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as in the matter of the nationalities. From Lenin on, the 
Kremlin has been able to swing from the extreme of recog- 
nizing the absolute right of nationalities to full statehood and 
independence to a cynical trampling of the most elementary 
rights of these nationalities. Thus, while on January 21, 1918 
Lenin could address himself feverishly to the Peoples Com- 
missar Antonov-Ovseenko, and exclaim: “For heaven's sake, 
make up with them (the Ukrainian nationalists) and grant 
them any sovereignty,” but only a short while later the same 
Lenin held the firm view that “we must not support the 
Ukrainians, for their movement is not convenient for 
the proletariat.” (KP/b/U—Institut Istorii Partii—Istoriya 
KP/b/U—-v. II, Kiev, 1933, p. 126.) 


In connection with this, an interesting explanation was 
given by Lutovinov, the Secretary of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, to the Bashkir delegation in Moscow in 
1920 as to why the Bashkir people were given their autonomy. 
Lutovinov said: 


“The whole Autonomous Republic, which you take so 
seriously, is only a game to keep you people busy.” 
(Dimanstein, Bashkirta, p. 143.) 


As can be anticipated, the tune changed during World War 
II. Just as the Communists recognized the importance of the 
power of the nationalities during the Revolution, of which 
Stalin said, and I quote: “The Revolution in Russia could 
not succeed, and Denikin and Kolchak could not have been 
defeated if the Russian people did not have the sympathies 
and the support of the oppressed nationalities of the former 
Russian empire,” (Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma, 2nd edition, p. 
51)—so during the Nazi invasion the people of the USSR 
were called upon to fight, not for “the building of socialism 
or Communism,” but, on the contrary, in each Republic the 
slogan was to fight and die for each particular country: in 
Russia for Russia, in Ukraine for Ukraine, in Armenia for 
Armenia. In the Northern Caucasus, for instance, they were 
asked to fight for “the cause of the great Shamyl” who, for 
25 years, had fought against Russian Tsarist troops for the 
independence of his land. 

The people, however, were not to be fooled again by the 
convenient promises of the Communist Party. The confusion 
of war offered the first real opportunity for them to show 
their hatred of the dictatorship. They deserted the army and 
their homes en masse. Eleven million of them were in Western 
Europe after the war, according to U. N. figures. But, un- 
fortunately, according to the same source, some 5 million of 
them were forcibly repatriated or committed suicide. (“The 
Refugees in the Post-War World,” J. Vernant, 1953, New 
York. ) 

The Soviets are no more successful than were the Tsars in 
solving the nationalities problem within their vast empire. 
There are many examples of their failure to brainwash their 
subjects. The most recent attempt was made on January 12, 
1960 by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. The 
Party calls for a mew approach in dealing with various 
nationalities, it calls for the education of the people “in the 
spirit of patriotism and national pride.” These are fine senti- 
ments. Unfortunately, they represent nothing else but dia- 
lectical materialistic double talk, for the guiding principles of 
the Communist Party outlining its tasks remain the same. 
The tasks lie in “assisting the proletariat of every nationality, 
but not the people or nations.” (Lenin, v. V, p. 337.) 

The total liquidation of the Crimean, Kalmyk, Chechen 
-Ingush and Karachai-Balkar people is yet another proof of 
the bankruptcy of the Soviet nationalities policy, as well as 
disproof of their claim that they have succeeded in creating 
a monolithic Communist state. 
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THE EMIGRATION 


The emigres from the USSR are as divergent as the areas 
they come from. They represent many races, religions and 
cultures. But their hatred for Communism and love for free- 
dom unite them together into a formidable force, be it moral 
or, if necessary, physical. They represent a living reproach to 
Communist claims of having created a workers’ paradise. 

Not one of these emigres refers to himself as a Soviet man, 
even though one reads much about this Soviet man myth. 
Actually, there is no Soviet man, but there is a Russian, a 
Ukrainian, a Georgian, an Uzbek, a Byelorussian, a Tatar, etc. 
Even Khrushchev in his March 27, 1959 Pravda interview 
referred to himself not as a Soviet man, but he said: 

“I am a Russian, the village where I was born is a 
Russian village.” 

There are now over 6 million emigres from the USSR in the 
free world, counting those who identify themselves with their 
respective nationalities. They are situated in 3 major geo- 


graphic areas. In Europe there are about 12 million of them, 
in the Middle East over 3 million, and in North America about 
2 million. Parenthetically may I state that even though the 
Russians in the USSR constitute the largest single unit, in the 
emigration they lag behind every major nationality. Their 
total number is less than 4 million. On the other hand, the 
Armenians, because of their peculiar character and location, 
have one third of their total population in the Diaspora. 


About 2 million of these refugees live in the United States: 


Ukrainians — approximately 1 million 
Byelorussians — 400,000 
Armenians — 350,000 
Russians — 200,000 
Kaymyks a 600 
Georgians — 300 
Azerbaijanis ~- 150 
Turkestanis = 40 


Here they build their homes, houses of worship, social, 
polizical, scientific and scholarly institutions, businesses, schools 
and all the essentials needed for the preservation of their 
national identity. Some of these organizations became pillars 
of their respective nationalities. For example, the Ukrainian 
National Association, which is a fraternal organization, has 
a membership of some 75,000 people. Its assets are over $20 
million. It has a daily newspaper, full printing press for pub- 
lishing books, leaflets, etc., and it supports the Ukrainian 
national movement in the free world, as well as in the Ukraine. 
Its President was a former officer of the Ukrainian Army, 
fighting for its independence in World War I. Today he is 
also the national chairman of the Ukrainians belonging to the 
American Republican Party. 

The contributions to the well-being of America of some of 
these emigres are quite outstanding. May I list just a few 
names: in the field of aviation, the names of Igor Sikorsky and 
Serge DeSeversky are well-known. Dr. George Kistiakowsky, an 
outstanding nuclear physicist, who was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Manhattan project, working on the atom bomb, 
and who presently holds a cabinet post as Special Assistant 
for Science and Technology to President Eisenhower, and a 
host of others in industry, literature, the arts and politics. 


DISCREDITATION OF EMIGRES BY THE SOVIETS 

The Soviets recognize the potential of these emigres, for 
they well remember that Lenin was also an emigre at one time. 
To disrupt and discredit these emigres in the eyes of the 
West, the Soviets have created the Return to the Homeland 
Committee which operates from East Berlin. This Committee 
runs a radio station with specially designed broadcasts for the 
emigres, as well as a newspaper and a few other activities, 
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such as an intensive letter campaign from individuals and 
officials in the USSR to recent refugees, urging and threaten- 
ing chem to return home, or, if they do not, their families and 
relatives will suffer. And, finally, they even resort to murder 
of the outstanding emigre leaders, such as Abo Fatalibeyli of 
Radio Liberty and Matush Chernak of Radio Free Europe. 


WESTERN RECOGNITION OF THE EMIGRES 


The Western world became interested in the emigres soon 
after World War II. For the first time, the United States also 
became actively interested in the emigres, and encouraged 
private citizens to take part in this field. This proved to be a 
very fortunate circumstance for the emigres, and certainly not 
harmful to America, because today it is the Americans who are 
supporting the two largest organizations carrying on the 
psychological struggle with the USSR: The Free Europe Com- 
mittee and the American Committee for Liberation. 
The American Committee for Liberation deals specifically 
with the USSR. In order to give the refugees the opportunity 
to be useful in the common cause, the American Committee 
supports 
1) Radio Liberty which broadcasts daily into the USSR in 17 
languages, with transmitters located in Europe and the Far 
East. Here the emigres themselves do the broadcasting. 
They prepare news items from the entire world, including 
items from their respective countries which are not dis- 
seminated by the Soviet press. They prepare feature articles 
showing the workings of democracy in a free society. They 
prepare commentaries with particular adaption for their 
listeners, etc. In addition to the emigres, leading Western 
spokesmen in the fields of government, labor, literature 
and the arts are also invited to speak over Radio Liberty. 

2) The American Committee supports the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, located in Munich, which offers the 
Opportunity to emigre scholars to study and interpret the 
facts seeping out of the Soviet Union and to comment on 
developments. 

Most of the several hundred people working in these 
institutions are either war or postwar refugees. Their work 
has been most gratifying. 

The American Committee for Liberation works in partner- 
ship with these emigres. The American Committee supplies 
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the means, they supply the intimate know-how of Communism, 
and we are bound together because of a common dedication to 
freedom and equal hatred for dictatorship in any form. How- 
ever, and I wish to emphasize this, Radio Liberty does not call 
upon the people to rise in revolt against the oppressor. it 
speaks in terms of evolutionary changes which we believe are 
bound to come. 

The rather cautious approach which guides Radio Liberty 
and the Committee stems from one basic but very complex 
problem which will face the peoples of the USSR after the 
fall of the Communist dictatorship. It is quite impossible to 
arrive at solutions mow to the infinite number of problems 
arising either on the level of the question of the individual’s 
freedom, or in the matter of working out democratic prin- 
ciples applicable to the entire area, or the application of the 
right of the nationalities to self-determination. 

Therefore, the American Committee, as a private organiza- 
tion, is not bound by the principle of the legitimacy of estab- 
lishing all states as they were previously, but rather speaks of 
the right of every people to pe free, regardless of the claims 
held against it. 

In case of some international upheaval, I cannot help but 
sincerely believe that we will have many allies behind the 
Iron Curtain, be it in Eastern Europe, the Caucasus, or in 
Central Asia. For man’s thirst for freedom cannot be brain- 
washed. To have these peoples as allies we must show our 
understanding not of the problems of the mythical Soviet 
people, but of Russians, Ukrainians, Armenians, Turkestanis, 
etc. Understanding comes with study. American students of 
Soviet affairs are studying the Russian people and their prob- 
lems. But the time has come when special emphasis must be 
placed on the study of the various nationalities—Americans 
must know their languages, cultures and histories. We must 
know their needs and requirements so that, in the event of a 
conflagration, we would know how to speak to these people 
and gain them as active allies against the common foe. For it 
is quite obvious that each of the various gateways to the 
Kremlin will present the military with completely unique and 
separate situations and problems than those they will encounter 
in the Kremlin. Once we know the component parts of the 
USSR, then we will know the whole. Then it will not be a 
riddle, will not be wrapped within a mystery, inside an enigma. 


All Set For The Sixties? 


WE MUST REGAIN OUR SELF-RESPECT 
By CHARLES G. MORTIMER, Chairman, General Foods Corporation, White Plains, New York 


Delivered at Mid-winter Dinner, New Y ork State Bankers Association, New York City, January 25, 1960 


GOOD BEGINNING, I think, would be to suggest that 

you share the understanding Henry Neale and I 

reached when I accepted his warm invitation to be 

your speaker here this evening. As good friends, we discussed 

very frankly the appropriateness of a groceryman addressing 

a group of the country’s leading bankers. My very first question 

was: “What can I possibly say that would be of interest to 
such a group?” 

Henry was ready for me with a question of his own. “Why 
think of them only as bankers?” he asked. “They're business- 
men first, you know, with the same interests all businessmen 
have these days. Now I know you have some serious concerns 
on your mind, especially since your trip to Russia late last 
summer. Come and use our dinner session as a platform for 


getting some things off your chest.” 

So, here I am on that platform. And the more I think about 
you bankers, the more I become convinced that there's not too 
much difference between your business and the one I know 
most about—the food business. For one thing, our objectives 
are about the same—to serve our customers, to keep up with 
and, hopefully, even a bit ahead of, a phenomenal craving for 
convenience which they have developed. 

In my own business, I continuously emphasize the es- 
sentiality of the creative factor in marketing as a way of 
satisfying that craving. It seems to me this is just as important 
in banking. For example, let's consider some of the forms of 
convenience the consumers want: convenience of time, con- 
venience of place, convenience of form, convenience of quan- 
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tity or unit, convenience of packaging, convenience of com- 
bination, convenience of automation, convenience of selection, 
convenience of readiness, and convenience of consumer credit. 

Without going into detail, it is apparent that many of these 
relate to banking. The consumer credit convenience, of course, 
is obvious. As for readiness, I can’t think of anything more 
appealing to people than “ready money.” And what ever 
became of “bankers’ hours”? Early openings and late closings 
have been instituted to accommodate those whose jobs do not 
allow time for them to go to the bank during the once-tradi- 
tional 9 A.M.-to-3 P.M. period. Another contribution toward 
convenience of time is the night depository slot. 

Branch banking and drive-in banking are evidence that you 
are providing the convenience of place. Automation? Banks 
spearheaded the trend toward the use of computers, automatic 
bookkeeping machines and the like, to add speed to your 
service and to hold down operating costs. 

And so on, although you do not have the same degree of 
concern as in my business, for instance, when it comes to 
convenience of form. Come to think of it, though, you do 
cater to convenience even in that respect. “Do you want it in 
twenties—or tens—or smaller?” is a common question your 
employees put to your customers. And, if he chooses, the 
customer can have his money in the form of a cashier's check 
or other negotiable paper, instead of in cash. 

So, you see, both you bankers and we food people provide 
convenience—as an important added value to the quality of 
our products and services. Now why do we continue to try 
to add value upon value, year after year? The answer is— 
that’s the way the customer wants it. In fact, the customer 
insists upon it. If we don’t add those values, our competitors 
probably will. So that makes the consumer the boss and the 
principal beneficiary of our system. 

Two modern-day economic factors spotlight the extent of 
the consumer's insistence on trading up, on getting “something 
better.” One is the growing practice of one wage earner in 
a family holding down two jobs. Because the second job is 
usually performed at night, the practice has become known as 
“moonlighting.” The other factor is the record number of 
married women currently working for salaries and wages. 

Usually, a desire to have more of the better things that 
make up our way of life provides the motivation in each case. 
Thus we have the incongruity, in this age when leisure is so 
persistently accentuated, of a sizeable number of Americans 
actually working longer hours than they did-a quarter of a 
century ago. How many practice “moonlighting,” we do not 
know. Likely, only the Internal Revenue people are in a 
position to find out. 

But we do know—especially in the food business where 
we speak of owr consumer boss as “she”’—we know that a 
strong one-third of America’s entire labor force consists of 
women—nearly 23 million of them. And we know, also, that 
the values we add—the conveniences we provide—are wel- 
comed by these women, especially by the 13 million working 
women who are married. Like the “moonlighters,” they hold 
down two jobs. 

Here I shouid like to cite an example from my own business. 
And I use my own industry only because it is the only one I 
really know. In the food processing business, the convenience 
we provide has come to be known as built-in-maid-service. 
This points up another incongruity. Their duties away from 
home create for the married women who work a greater need 
for domestic servants, to give them a lift with their household 
duties. And their earnings create a greater ability to pay for 
such service. But the availability of domestic servants is an- 
other matter entirely, as we all know—and all I can say to 
the man who doesn’t know how scarce domestics are is that 
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he just wasn’t listening when his wife told him. 

We conducted a study in our General Foods Kitchens which 
showed that a homemaker could save 2.4 hours a day in 
preparing three meals for a family of four by using con- 
venience foods instead of raw and bulk foods. The extra cost 
of the processed foods was a mite under 36 cents, and the 
cost of the built-in-maid-service worked out to just under 
15 cents an hour. 

We then carried the idea one step farther. We ascertained 
that the going hourly rate for a maid in White Plains, for 
instance, was $1.50 at the time of the study. Now it is utterly 
unlikely that a homemaker could find a maid willing to come 
in three times a day, only at meal times, just to earn the $3.60 
to which she would be entitled for the 2.4 hours it took to 
do the peeling, cleaning, cutting up, measuring and mixing 
of the raw and bulk ingredients. But if the homemaker could 
get one on that basis, she could save the 36 cents which the 
convenience foods cost over and above the price of the raw 
and bulk foods. But, after paying the maid, she would wind 
up $3.24 out of pocket. 

There's a sequel. The Department of Agriculture subse- 
quently conducted a study which showed the gap to be even 
smaller. The government reported that if a typical consumer 
bought $100 worth of raw and bulk foods they would cost 
only 61 cents less than the serviced equivalent. That, as I'm 
sure the quick-calculating of bankers has already told you, is 
a differential of less than two-thirds of one per cent. 

So much for the food business. And I want to emphasize 
that other businesses have contributed similarly in providing 
“time-in-a-package” for the women of America. As bankers, 
you have financed many of the developments which make 
possible our rising standard of living. So I am sure you are 
well aware of them. You doubtless show preference for those 
companies which are most progressive in their approach not 
only to fulfilling consumers’ wants, but in anticipating them. 

For in our economy of consumption there is no doubt that 
purveyors of products and services must keep ahead or fall 
hopelessly behind. I’m sure that in the quickening research 
race to create mew products, the company which starts its 
planning with new consumer benefits in mind, rather than 
from the viewpoint, for example, of using up excess plant 
capacity, or of offsetting a decline in existing products, will 
be regarded by bankers as preferred clients. 

This is the way our economy works. And as a result, the 
American people have been conditioned to expect the new, 
the different, the better, the more convenient, year after year. 
We have grown used to the American process of having more 
and better goods and services made available at prices low 
enough so an ever-growing number of consumers can afford 
them. In other words, this is par for us. This is what it takes 
to meet the consumers’ restless unsatisfaction. When we speak 
of our “better way of life,” we do not mean some years-hence 
Utopia, to be yearned for in poverty, or even in mediocrity. 
We mean a better way of life, a higher standard of living— 
right now, and right along. 

Small wonder, then, that with each new year we witness 
a parading of expectations with respect to the 12 months 
ahead. And a new decade, naturally, is an occasion for even 
deeper soundings of our potentialities. Just about a month 
ago, I devoted a large part of a week end to reading a barrage 
of predictions for the 1960's. I wasn’t overwhelmed by what 
the forecasters said. 

But the way they said it! What a workout they gave the 
19th letter of our alphabet as the new decade approached! 

Prognosticators from just about every field of endeavor 
trotted out new and different sibilant adjectives to describe 
the next 10-year-period. We were coming, I soon got just a 
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bit tired of reading, into the “scintillating sixties,’ the ‘‘soar- 
ing sixties,” the “surging sixties,” and so on, and on, and on, 
until I found myself playing their game, too. 

Yes; I gave the “S” section of the dictionary a good thumb- 
ing in my own right, but for a different purpose. I wasn’t 
looking for still more skyrocketing words to describe the 
sixties. For the very intemperateness of the adjectives used 
in the innumerable forecasts I had perused induced a train of 
thought which ran about like this: 

Why, I asked myself, am I disturbed by these extrapolations? 
I do not challenge them. The material indices certainly are 
sound—more people wanting more goods and services ought 
to mean more business, and higher incomes should bring 
greater prosperity. So what's wrong with this picture? Why 
does the feeling persist that there are some controlling—even 
ominous—omissions in these rosy predictions? 

My main objection, I concluded, was to the moral tone. 
The emphasis was entirely on the material. There was such 
intentness on the yield that the vital factor of the climate 
which produces the crop was entirely overlooked. The glowing 
‘predictions left the impression that all these wonderful things 
will just naturally come to pass—that no one need do anything 
at all to bring them about. 

A plaguing series of questions leaped to my mind: Isn't it 
a disservice, at a time when fulfillment of personal responsi- 
bility and a rededication to sound principles are so sorely 
needed, to neglect—or ignore—the basic truth that good 
times ahead depend on a continuation of the freedom which 
makes our abundance possible? 

Since that freedom is precisely what we're trying to sell— 
and in a market unquestionably becoming increasingly com- 
petitive—isn’t it unbusiness-like and grossly unrealistic to 
fail to plan for freedom’s growth and development as we 
blueprint the expansion of our economy? 

Can we hope to keep our economy both free and expanding 
unless we embark on the new decade with higher moral 
resolution and less material self-satisfaction? In the face of 
the breathtaking global changes occurring all around us, and 
with our desperate need for the active friendship and assist- 
ance of many nations, don’t we have an obligation so to 
conduct ourselves that none can say: “For America, this is the 
decade of the ‘smug sixties’?” If we don’t actively seek the 
good will of these peoples, can we be at all sure this won't 
turn out to be the “sorrowing sixties’? Or even, heaven 
forbid, the “sanguinary sixties”? 

Is it reasonable to count on continuing to stretch—for 
another whole decade—the perilously thin tensions under 
which we live? Is it not foolhardy self-seduction to plan only 
for enhancing our own opportunities? The humanitarian as- 
pects aside—and I assure you that I, personally, do mot regard 
them lightiy by any means—can we afford to misinterpret the 
rising clamor for opportunity that is being raised by millions 
upon millions of people all over the world, because their “big 
chance” today, tragically, is nothing more than the chance not 
to die of hunger? 

In short, wouldn't we be wise to temper these overly- 
optimistic alliterative appellations, which easily could lull us 
into the “soporific sixties,” and to use, instead, some designa- 
tions which will give reality to our times, and a clear focus 
to the importance of the role of the individual in such times? 
Why not the “self-respecting sixties”? 

For without regaining some of the self-respect we seem to 
have lost, we cannot hope to win the respect we seek from 
other peoples. We need a national change of heart, one that 
will make it clear everywhere that we are mot apathetic 
about the events of our times; that we are mot a nation 
characterized by moral indifference. 
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The point I'm trying to make was especially well-put in 
a Saturday Evening Post editorial a few weeks ago. It is 
being widely reprinted, and if you haven't read it, I earnestly 
commend it to your attention. It appeared in the December 
12th issue, and was titled: “Quiz Scandals Are Only a 
Symptom.” Without minimizing in the least the seriousness 
of the television shenanigans, the Post editorialized that 
“. . . we believe the importance of their guilt has been 
widely exaggerated, the significance of their guilt almost 
wholly overlooked. What is important is that we 
recognize the television scandals for what they are—a 
symptom of the declining standards of moral behavior in the 
United States, that twinge in the national belly that warns 
of deep-seated malignancy in the body politic.” 

The editorial then cited a sizeable number of examples of 
decadent ethics and moral indifference in various walks of 
American life. Time will not permit a recital of this list 
here, but I can relate an incident which I personally witnessed. 
It seems particularly pertinent, for it occurred at a bank 
stockholders’ meeting. Lest anyone become uneasy, let me 
hasten to say the reflection is on one stockholder, and not on 
any bank officer or director. 

This stockholder asked a question. It was prompted, he 
said, by the article in the current issue of Fortune Magazine, 
reporting an upward trend in bank robberies. What, the 
stockholder wanted to know, was this bank’s experience? 
Had there been an increase in losses due to the growing 
number of bank, robberies? The response from the dais, 
naturally, covered the fact that the bank carries insurance 
against such losses. 

“Oh,” said the stockholder as he resumed his seat, “then 
there’s no problem.” 

I tell this story to sharpen the point made in the conclusion 
of the Post editorial. “Television,” it said, “paid the penalty 
not because it was the only offender but because it was the 
most obvious target. Some other houses are in need of clean- 
ing—for their own good and for the nation’s.” 

That linkage—of the individual good with the nation’s 
good—to me is a concept of the utmost importance in our 
ongoing struggle to preserve and enhance our freedom and 
the abundance it produces. In business, every good manage- 
ment knows the futility of sacrificing stability and growth for 
the sake of expedient profits. In our individual lives, we need 
to identify ourselves and our personal and business and 
professional interests with the national interests. As part of 
the management—and every voter is just that under our 
system of government—we need to identify our own well- 
being with that of the society in which we live. We need to be 
as concerned with the continuing vitality of our country as 
we are with our own progress. 

Here, with your indulgence, I would like to inject a 
personal experience. (ast summer I was in Russia as a member 
of the President's Advisory Committee on the American 
National Exhibition in Moscow. The short time I spent there 
by no means makes me an expert, nor do I pose as one. But 
I did gain some definite impressions. The more I live with 
them, the deeper becomes my conviction that what is making 
Russia a more and more formidable competitor is the adoption 
by her people of some virtues which once were character- 
istically American. 

I distinctly remember having the feeling on my second day 
in Moscow that I had discovered the “secret weapon” of the 
Soviets. I felt then—and I still believe—it is the people's 
universal willingness and desire to work primarily for the 
sake of achievement. To be sure, this is a transcendent victory 
for propaganda, but the result is phenomenal. Nowhere did 
I encounter the attitude that one is “entitled” to anything. 
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Most Russians are willing, apparently, to do without or do 
with less for the present while their leaders utilize their 
labors, talents and resources to communize the world. 

The Russian people believe in their way of life, and they 
work at believing—full-time and with an evangelistic zeal 
that is impressive when observed at close range. That, too, is 
the product of propaganda. But there it is. America cannot 
laugh it off. 

While Russia's scientific and military might pose monu- 
mental problems for us, I am convinced that the accelerated 
pace of Russian industrialization, coupled with the people's 
driving urge to get ahead, constitute the red-hot phase of the 
cold war. 

Always I find myself reverting to the individual citizen of 
the Soviet Union and his attitude toward his life and his 
government. Repeatedly, I heard tourists, like myself, express 
amazement at the personal honesty, truthfulness and integrity 
of the Russians. The really amazing thing is that this intense 
and unmistakable characteristic is a result of the same propa- 
ganda machine which gives the Russian citizen such a 
distorted view of international relationships and politics. 

Everything is a personal matter, but somehow related to the 
society in which the Russian people live. And when I speak 
of the people's driving urge to get ahead, I mean as individuals. 
That's the strange part of the whole thing. In a land where 
the individual counts for nothing, the people are adopting 
individual virtues—virtues such as working hard to get 
ahead; striving for greater knowledge and higher education 
as a means of establishing a better way of life for oneself, 
and, most important of all, producing with pride more than 
the minimum one must produce. 

Time will not permit me to go into further detail. The 
net of it is that I developed—and still have—the inescapable 
and very disturbing feeling that the key factor in Russia's 
transformation from a backward nation to its present status 
as our principal industrial competitor is the ability and willing- 
ness of her people to identify themselves and their individual 
goals with their country’s national aims and objectives— 
which too many Americans lack today. 

I am by no means the first to say this—and I fervently 
hope I won't be the last, for it needs saying over and over 
again—but it is long past time for all of us to recognize the in- 
dispensability of this approach in the world in which we are 
living today. Malcolm Muir, chairman of the board and editor- 
in-chief of Newsweek, summed up the Russian onrush of 
progress in these especially well-chosen words: “Behind it 
all, there is a sense of purpose, of urgency and a crusading 
spirit which is a profound challenge to all Americans.” 

And how are we meeting that challenge? Against our 
adversary’s purposeful appearance, what kind of face do we 
present to the millions of people we are trying to win over, 
so that civilization will not be extinguished in a nuclear 
spasm? 

Every once in a while I indulge in an interesting exercise— 
pretending, as I read the morning paper, that I’m a citizen 
of one or another of the many countries which both the 
Communists and the United States are wooing. It’s an 
enlightening—and rather frightening—experience. 

It's difficult enough for those who live in the U. S. to 
understand fully the complexities that go with democracy. 
So it must be all but impossible for those who have never 
really tasted freedom to comprehend what they read about us. 
For the news they get—even when it is not altered or 
deliberately distorted—must make us appear a nation divided 
into three major warring camps. 

These are called Business, Labor, and Government, and 
the uninitiated must get the over-all impression that these 
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three camps have little in common. For each seems to be 
claiming credit for everything that’s good about our way of 
life; and nowhere is there to be found even an inkling that 
none of the three could possibly exist without the other two. 

As an illustration, let's consider the current management- 
labor situation. It is understandable that labor leaders try to 
get all they can for their union members, and that manage- 
ments, on the other hand, want to hold the line on prices 
while trying, at the same time, to return reasonable profits to 
the owners of the business. This is an understandable matter 
of human nature. But the more complex aspects in the growing 
debate between industry and labor are much harder to 
comprehend. If this is difficult for many Americans, it must 
be even more so for people in under-developed lands. 

Try my little game of “pretend.” Put yourself in the place 
of someone in a backward country, someone trying to find a 
way to improve his bare subsistence level. The word you 
get about the United States is that, in this land of plenty, 
people are arguing about whether or not to continue to permit 
selfish barriers to interfere with the country’s sound growth 
through maximum efficiency. 

There's no need to play the “pretend” game beyond this 
point. As Americans we ought to be able to see that some 
basic facts need to be understood—right here at home—if we 
hope to grow and fulfill the glowing predictions for the 
sixties. The facts seem simple enough: 

To win the world economic race, we need all the efficiency 
we can get—from men, from machines, from methods, from a 
tax system that will help, rather than hinder thrift, whence 
come the savings which provide the capital that gives our 
system its name. More efficient machines entail heavy in- 
vestments which cannot be made unless these outlays can 
be paid off by lower costs. This means that, as machines do 
more and more of the work of men, some jobs become 
obsolete. 

Now it is not reasonable to expect anyone whose particular 
job is threatened to embrace greater efficiency—what we 
broadly call automation—even though, as the record clearly 
shows, in the past automation has helped attain higher levels 
for the economy. It is not difficult to understand that to him, 
immediate problems, having to do with the well-being of his 
family, take precedence over any long-range benefits. He is 
little impressed by the fact that only greater efficiency has 
any chance of keeping our American industry competitive 
with foreign lower-wage productivity in the future. Nor 
can a man in that position be expected to find consolation in 
the fact that the sooner we get more automation the sooner 
we will be able to produce more things at lower cost; the 
faster our standard of living will rise; the number of jobs 
will increase, unemployment will be minimized, and buying 
power will be not only maintained, but increased. 

A clear-cut understanding of these facts of life—not only 
by the man whose job is threatened, but by all Americans— 
is vital to our future as a nation. Only by keeping buying 
power high, prices in lime, and profits attractive enough 
to warrant risk-taking can we sustain the high-level economy 
required to retain our world leadership position—a position 
on which our freedom and, yes, our very lives depend. 

Getting these facts of life across must become as purpose- 
ful a step in planning our national life as planning for the 
future is in business, where looking ahead has become the 
hallmark of every successful undertaking. All of us have 
a high stake—the highest, in fact—in that national future, 
so helping to achieve understanding of how our system 
works is not a task we can leave to any single segment of our 
society. 

Some businesses are showing a heartening enlightment in 
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facing up to the potentials of this vexing problem. They are 
looking ahead, in their own interest, and trying to provide 
training—and particularly retraining—so that as many of 
their employees as possible can advance into the higher-level 
jobs required by improved machines and methods. Also, they 
are seeking—in cooperation, many times, with the unions 
representing their workmen—ways to place in jobs elsewhere 
those who cannot readily be retrained in a particular location. 

Such progressive ventures are as yet few and far between, 
and relatively unknown to the public. Therefore, public 
opinion has to be largely based on statements from one side 
or the other, mostly self-pleading. This is, of course, made 
possible by the very freedom we enjoy in our country. I 
suppose one could view such things philosophically—as 
“penalties” of a sort which are overshadowed by the many 
great blessings of freedom. 

But freedom itself can be improved upon. Freedom ought 
to do better by us than that. It strikes me there is a splendid 
opportunity here for an exemplary and uncommon step—the 
launching of a common campaign in a common cause—by 
business, labor, government, and other important elements of 
our national life, to bring about the necessary understanding 
of what makes our system work; to conduct an impartial, 
objective study to determine the long-range potentials of 
automation, together with practical and sympathetic solutions 
of its unavoidable short-range problems for some people. 

Now I am not suggesting any panacea for management- 
labor problems. For instance, no meeting of the leaders of 
industry and labor—no matter how high the auspices under 
which it might be called—can hope to “solve” the many and 
varied and knotty problems that vex both sides. And I doubt 
that a group or organization exists today—at least I don’t 
know of one—which would command support and respect 
from the entrenched antagonists on both sides. 

But there must be some way to bring into being such a 
group, representative, most of all, of the public good, which 
could gather and weigh all points of view, and in an atmos- 
phere that would be free of impassioned self-interest. This 
would have to be a dedicated working group, prepared to 
stay with the task until they determine what's best for this 
nation and then to follow through with an educational 
program to present the findings in terms understandable 
and meaningful to every one of us. 

Such an approach is dictated by the gravity of the con- 
sequences we face if we don’t subordinate self-interest to 
our country’s best interest. Such an approach would fill an 
urgent need to identify individual and group interests with 
the national interest and would serve to demonstate that 
under freedom we give a high priority to the quality of 
life itself, as well as to material gains. 

If we cannot continue to provide a better life for our 
people than life anywhere else in the world, we simply will 
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not be the winners in the world struggle in which we are 
engaged. That better life has been, and is, our principal 
selling point. We have the responsibility to live up to our 
advertising. 

Can we do it? Our track record says we can. It shows 
that in each of our past generations, by building on what has 
gone before, we have made more progress than had been 
recorded in preceding centuries. We accomplished these 
miracles by building on the existing foundations of spiritual, 
economic, cultural and political realities, and by adding the 
creative factors of improvement, imagination and invention. 

As we enter the sixties, we would do well to remember that 
this is the second decade so designated since we became a 
nation. Let us hope that in 1960 there will be substituted for 
the hullabaloc we have come to expect in presidential elections 
the straightforwardness which marked the campaign in the 
opening year of the first decade of the sixties, just 100 years 
ago. Let us hope that our candidates this year will present 
the issues as clearly as Abraham Lincoln did. 

In his day, he offered no syrupy solutions. The people 
knew from what he said that a vote for him easily could 
mean war over the slavery issue. Let us hope this year will 
produce leaders who will treat us as thinking adults; that they 
will clearly tell us of the risks and the costs we face, and 
just how each of us must fulfill his individual responsibilities. 

But we cannot leave the responsibility for presenting 
today's issues to our political leaders alone. Each group of us 
has a responsibility to the people it serves. 

You, as bankers, have a rare opportunity to contribute 
importantly to a public understanding of the challenge 
that faces our generation in the decade of the 1960’s—the 
most critical since Lincoln’s decade of the 1860's. 

You are custodians of the people's savings, of the living capi- 
tal represented by their checking accounts, and of the working 
capital of your commercial customers. You administer and 
invest these funds for their account. You loan them money 
for their business and professional needs and purposes. You 
provide mortgage money for the building or purchase of 
their homes, and you help them to finance the purchase of 
their motor cars and other items requiring a substantial 
investment. You aid them in administering estates, trusts, 
and pension funds. You counsel them on their investments. 
In your vaults you provide protection for their securities and 
valuables. 

In short, as bankers you have a peculiarly intimate and 
privileged relationship with the men and women of your 
respective communities. Your ideas and your advice are 
sought. You are leaders. 

That is why I accepted Henry Neale’s invitation to address 
you this evening. I wanted to tell you of my observation last 
summer that it is the earnest dedication of the Russian people 
which I think poses a real threat to all of us; that I think 
we need to rediscover the true relationship berween our 
selfish interests and our country’s interest. I wanted to share 
with you my concern that the “moonlighter,” the working 
wives—all of us—will become so obsessed with earning and 
spending that we will lose sight of the serious threats to our 
way of life, and our very safety as citizens and indeed our 
security as a nation. 

I earnestly urge that you begin to look upon every contact 
with your customers, as well as your daily dealings with your 
employees, as opportunities to do valuable missionary work for 
a saner, sounder—yes, and sterner—appreciation of what it is 
going to call for, in work, in self-discipline, and in devotion 
to high principles in our national life, on the part of each and 
every one of us, to carry our country safely through the soul- 
searching sixties. 








